Canada to NFB: Interview with Meatballs—off 
Happy Birthday, Dore Schary, to summer camp 
Drop Dead. ex MGM chief. with Bill Murray. 
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Feelings 

Art can and should reflect 
history and_ political 
ideologies—if that is the intent 
of the artist. To be criticized as 
being irresponsible in  ac- 
curately representing history 
in art is somewhat ludicrous 
and creatively insensitive. 
Michael Cimino’s The 
Deerhunter is a story of three 
men’s lives before, during and 
after their experience in war. It 
is a brave film; full of love, 


beauty, courage, brutality, 
friendship and strength—i.e. 
full of feelings. 


The Deerhunter affected me 
more profoundly than any 
motion picture I've ever seen. 
Its pro-life message carried 
with me as | left the theatre, 
flooding me with emotions. I, 
for one, am grateful that 
Michael Cimino believes that 
the American filmgoing public 
is still capable of appreciating 
a motion picture of feelings. 
For all of Mr. Rosenbaum’s 
cutesy cynicism in his March 
review of The Deehunter, he 
failed to even touch or even 
seemingly recognize the core of 
the film. 

Long after the ersatz- 
controversy over the politi¢al 
implications (or lack of them) 
in The Deerhunter is forgotten, 
it will stand as one of the 
cinema’s most outstanding 
exercises in the examination of 
feelings; which, after all, is 
what art is all about. 

Michael Culbertson, 
Mt. Vernon, WA 


Pissed off 

Tim Onosko’s glib dismissal of 
my book Movie Magic: The 
Story of Special Effects in the 
Cinema (Take One, vol 7, no 
2) might seem valid to anyone 
who hasn’t actually seen the 
book but doesn’t bear much 
relation to the truth. I’m the 
first to admit it’s far from 
being the perfect book possible 
on special effects (presumably 
Mr Onosko is working on that 
one) nor is it as comprehensive 
as it should be (I hope to 
remedy that when I get the 
opportunity to revise it) but as 
far as I’m concerned it fulfills 
Mr Onosko’s criteria for such 
books as being: “. . . a blend 
of anecdotes, technical secrets, 
illustrative diagrams and 
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examples of some of the 
unique artistry that really has 
been too long ignored.” 

But what really pissed me 
off was Onosko’s claim that 
the material in the book is 
drawn from ‘‘mainly 
unacknowledged sources,” a 
comment which I consider to 
be somewhat libelous. Every 
quote in Movie Magic that 
isn't drawn from _ original 
interview material (and there’s 
a lot of the latter in the book) 
is clearly acknowledged in the 
Reference Notes section at the 
rear. There is also an extensive 
bibliography where I 
acknowledge all other sources 
of information. If it would 
help any I would be happy to 
send Mr Onosko a diagram 
indicating whereabouts in the 
book these relevant sections 
are located. 

John Brosnan 
London, England 


No snow-capped peaks 
Jonathan Rosenbaum’s_ ac- 
curate review of The Deer- 
hunter was very well written 
(March, 1979). 

I would like to point out 
that, while the closing credits 
mention the Ohio Film 
Commission, the “imaginary 
Pennsylvania town’ was 
identified in a few of the scenes 
as the real Pennsylvania steel- 
mill town of Clairton. Also, 
we certainly don’t have such 
high, snow-capped mountain 
peaks in this state— 
particularly in late autumn! 

I am at a loss to understand 
why so many critics praised 
this inaccurate, pretentious 
motion picture. 

Larry G. McKee 
Altoona PA 


Some things are immutable 

I noticed “Take One” in a 
magazine store. Shiny pages! 
The magazine I remember 
from seven years ago was 
printed on _ dingy-looking 
yellowish paper that was so 
dusty that every time I turned 
pages I coughed for five 
minutes. 

Now the pages are so fine 
and pictures come through like 
soap ads in Metro stations. I 
promptly cut out pictures of 
Miss Piggy and Miss Carole 
Laure and pinned them up 
beside the picture of my 
girlfriend (Now I wonder, who 
is the prettiest of them all.) 


‘Jim, waving the clip 


But you haven't changed. 
The format is almost identical 
and you kept that nice tone. I 
especially like your movie- 
goer’s guide to New York or 
where-ever. So after all you 
haven't sold out to 
Hollywood. I enjoyed it 
enormously. 

Ryuji Yamaguchi 
Montreal, Quebec 


One more bullet? 
David Thomson’s encore on 
Rebel Without A Cause (Mar., 
1979) reminded me _. of 
something about the closing 
sequence that has always 
puzzled me. The disturbed— 
and armed—Plato hides in the 
planetarium; Jim goes in, talks 
to him, calms him, manages to 
borrow the gun, and, 
unknown to Plato, removes 
the clip. When Plato comes out 
of the planetarium he panics, 
brandishes the pistol and is 
killed by a policeman. Cut to 
and 
shouting that he has _ the 
bullets. Then we go on to other 
things, and the implications of 
the scene are dropped. Was it 
supposed to show the 
disregard the adults have for 
the teens? Or to show that Jim 
is not so hot himself—it hardly 
helps to grab the bullets and 
not tell anyone. Or—and I've 
seen nothing about this in any 
review I've read—did someone 
point out to Nicholas Ray that 
Jim didn’t get all the bullets? 
There’s still one in the 
chamber. Some _ semi-auto 
pistols won't fire with the clip 
removed, but some will. With 
no more information than the 
movie provides, it’s possible 
that Plato could have killed 
someone with the last round. 
You never know what the 
audience will spot—the 
revolver that James Mason (as 
Gentleman Brown) casually 
tosses in the water in Lord Jim 
is a model that won't be 
available for more than fifty 
years after the period of the 
film. While the  six-shooter 
that never runs dry may not be 
an important flaw in the Gene 
Autry type of movie, films 
with more _— significant 
pretensions can’t afford such 
boners, especially when, as in 
Rebel Without A Cause, they 
weaken the hero’s efforts. 
Frank W. Oglesbee 
Ames, Iowa 
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Meep Meep. Congratulations 
to animation producer- 
director and sometime Take 
One contributor Chuck “Con- 
fessions of a Cel Washer” 
Jones who was_ honored 
recently with a retrospective of 
his work by the British Film 
Institute. Creator of the 
Roadrunner, Jones worked for 
Warners from 1938 to 1962. 
The BFI people call him “the 
Lubitsch of the animation 
world.” We couldn't agree 
more Now shooting at 
Paramount: an adaptation of 
Cyra McFadden’s satire on 
Marin County, The Serial, 
featuring a cast calculated to 
please diverse cults: Tuesday 
Weld, Christopher Lee, Martin 
Mull and Tommy Smothers. 
Will Patti Smith do the title 
song? ... Proust Degree Zero. 
André Téchiné, undaunted by 


The Brood: Shivers 


the lukewarm reception of The 
Bronté Sisters at Cannes, 
reportedly intends to shoot a 
life of Marcel Proust from the 
screenplay by Roland Barthes 
... Congratulations too to Lor- 
raine Gray whose With Babies 
and Banners: Story of the 
Women's Emergency Brigade 
(about the women involved in 
the 1937 GM sit-down strike) 
came away from the American 
Film Festival with three top 
awards, including the John 
Grierson Award for out- 
standing social documentary. 
Canadian documentarist Gary 
Conklin’s Memories of Berlin: 
The Twilight of Weimar 
Culture won the International 
History and Politics category. 
Memories features interviews 
with Christopher Isherwood, 


Reds’ Beatty 


Lotte Eisner (The Haunted 
Screen), Elisabeth Bergner, 
Arthur Koestler and—most 
notably —Louise Brooks, 
who's as irrepressibly frank 
and hilarious on film as she is 
in Kenneth Tynan’s_ recent 
profile in the New Yorker ... 
And coming from Oxford 
University Press, Eisner’s 
biography of Fritz Lang. 
$25.00 ... Watch out for— 
creepy organ crescendo—The 
Brood, starring the very 
peculiar Oliver Reed (a 
member of the supporting cast 
called him “a one-man horror 
show himself”) and Samantha 
“My hair is auburn-My eyes 
are blue-My royalties are 
green” Eggar. During filming 
Mr. Reed was discovered 
wandering across a_ busy 


' Toronto intersection without 
“his trousers on. The Brood's 


writer-director is David 
Cronenberg, who's also 
responsible for such Canadian 
delights as Rabid and Shivers 
_.. And the Passion of Christ 
gets an R for its “unseemly 
mixture of cannibalism and 
sadomasochism.” The _ in- 
defatigable U.S. Catholic 
Conference has granted 
“condemned” ratings to 
Jonathan Demme's Last 
Embrace and Daryl Duke's 
The Silent Partner. Should 
help at the box office if 
nowhere else. Partner is 
anathematized because of its 
“cheap, corrosive cynicism” 
while Last Embrace gets three 
shakes of the censer for its “too 
generous dose of brutality and 
eroticism” ... Robin Phillips, 
artistic director of Canada’s 


EWS & GOSSIP 


Stratford Festival (you may 
remember him as the star of 
the movie 
Evelyn Waugh’s Decline and 
Fall a few years back), says the 
Festival will produce a full- 
length feature film for tele- 
vision based on the Festival's 
highly acclaimed production 
of Oscar Wilde’s The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest, 
featuring Willam Hutt as a 
most memorable Lady 
Bracknell. Production begins 
next summer ... I can’t give 
you anything but love, bébé. 
Billy Friedkin’s filed for 
divorce from Jeanne Moreau 
after just over a year of 
wedded bliss. In the action, the 
director asked the court to 
designate as his separate 
property two bank accounts, 
one savings account, stocks in 
his own company, a Bel Air 
residence, a Park Avenue 
apartment, jewelry, various 
paintings and objets dart, 
office furniture and equip- 
ment, a 1973 Mercedes Benz 
450, some camera equipment 
and a partridge in a pear tree. 
... Ridley Scott of Alien bucks 
and chills is going back in time 
to film The Knight, complete 
with medieval setting, witch- 
burning, mysticism, assorted 
chivalry and Scott's ever- 
handy incense ... They're also 


Friend Keaton 


working on an_ apartheid 
neutron bomb. South Africa: 
The Nuclear Film, a docu- 
mentary revealing white South 
Africa's nuclear capability 
(and the Western allies who 
helped to create it) is available 
from Peter Davis, Brophy 
Road, Hurleyville, NY 12747 


adaptation of | 


... Warren Beatty’s movie on 
the life of John “Ten Days That 
Shook the World” Read now 
has the catchy title of Reds. 
Not so close friends say 
Beatty’s trying to write in a 
part for very good friend 
Diane Keaton ... Will Disco 
survive Bruce Jenner? Coming 
from EMI—Discoland, with 
the Village People, Valerie 
Perrine, Tammy Grimes, 
Chita Rivera and Mr. 
Wheaties himself. Nancy 


Walker to direct. That's right, 
Nancy Walker 


. Montreal 


Older Women—clipped 


producers (In Praise of Older 
Women) Robert Lantos and 
Stephen Roth have let Ontario 
censors cut two minutes from 
Quebec director Gilles Carle's 
L'Ange et la Femme. The 
Ontario grundies, notorious 
for their prudery, also cut 
offending bits out of In Praise 
of Older Women and A Bigger 
Splash, the documentary on 
British painter David Hock- 
ney; they also gave an 18 and 
Over rating to Word is Out, 
the extremely unsalacious 
American documentary that 
consists of roughly two hours 
of talking heads. That the 
heads are gay seems to have 
offended the censors most; 
they also banned Louis Malle’s 
Pretty Baby outright. If 
L'Ange et la Femme, which is 
soft-core sci-fi, ever makes it 
south of the border uncut, fans 
of Get Out Your Han- 
dkerchiefs’ Carole Laure will 
be in pig heaven. Laure and 
sometime singing partner 
Lewis Fury get down to some 
very unethereal action. 
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DISH NIGHT 


By Waldo Lydecker Barry Manilow, Dolly Parton and Peter 


Allen have been picked up. 


have her memoirs published in the States. 
But with a hitch—all of the names are 
going to be deleted. The British version, 
which drags Warren Beatty, Ryan 
O’Neal, and Anthony Newley (among 
many others) through the mud, was a hot 
item last year in Beverly Hills; every 
British agent flying to LA knew it would 
be worth his while to pack a few extra. 


GAS LINE FEVER: Among the dramas 
taking place on long gas lines during the 
fuel shortage in California: studio 
executives having story ideas for 
prospective screenplays pitched at them 
by rabid writers, starlets using the queues 
as The New Schwab's, waiting to be 
discovered by every young producer in a 
Mercedes. Warner planned a big “gasless 
premiere” for The Main Event, but 


FROM THE MIKE NICHOLS 
WON’T/MIKE NICHOLS WILL FILE: he 
wont be directing Jane Fonda, Lily 
Tomlin and Dolly Parton in secretarial 
saga Nine to Five or the re-make of Grand 
Hotel. He will, however, stop auditioning 
twelve-year-old girls for road companies 
of “Annie” long enough to re-team with 
Elaine May in a revival of “Who's Afraid 


FLASH: Ryan O'Neal and Diana Ross are 
off. 


cancelled it when the crisis passed, 
sending roller skates back into closets all 
over Brentwood. 


IT’S A HELLUVA...: At the end of a 
particularly productive (and lucrative) 
Broadway season, New York talent got a 
big shot in the arm when several of its 
own were lured west by fat contracts. 
Jack Hofsiss, director of the season's 
biggest hit “The Elephant Man,” wound 
up with a three-picture deal with 
Universal, and its star Philip Anglim was 
eyed by every movie executive passing 
through town. Neither one will have 
anything to do with the movie version of 
“Elephant,” however, since the picture 
(which is being produced by Mel Brooks) 
is not based on the play, but another 
version of the story of the nineteenth- 
century freak who gets befriended by a 
society dame. John Hurt will have the 
title role, co-starring with Anne Bancroft. 
Meanwhile, Michael Weller’s new play 
“Loose Ends” was also optioned for 
Universal by Stevie Philips, the girl who 
put “The Best Little Whorehouse in 
Texas” on the map, and comedy duo 
Monteith and Rand (touted as the new 
Nichols and May) landed a deal with The 
Producer Circle and Warners to write 
something called “Turtle Diary,” which is 
apparently (but not positively) about a 
flock of turtles on the loose in the 
Hamptons. 


FROM THE CLASSICAL FRONT, 
Richard Dreyfuss will have a chance to 
challenge all of those wags who claim that 
Al Pacino's rendition of “Richard III” is 
funnier than his (in Goodbye Girl) when 
he takes on the role of Iago in an outdoor 
production of “Othello” with Raul Julia. 


FLASH: Dean-Paul Martin wants to give 
up acting. 


NO, BUT I HEARD THE SONG: In a 
new, desperate attempt to find interesting 
material, Hollywood has let the 
publishing business alone long enough to 
option several song titles as the basis for 
movie plots. Tunes by Willie Nelson, 
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of Virginia Woolf?” 


this year—Love at First Bite. 


QUESTIONS about 
Stewart's pregnancy were resolved when 
she showed up at hubby Rod’s Madison 
Square Garden concert very much so. 
Meryl Streep, also the subject of much Is 
She Or Not? gossip (she is), is being 
courted for the role of Evelyn Nesbitt in 
the movie version of Ragtime, another 
one you think you've seen already. 
Speaking of Evelyn Nesbitt, Joan Collins 
(who played that famous turn-of-the- 
century playgirl in the 1950s) will finally 


A piece of the rock 


You may remember a few months back 
the wire stories about the Malibu Rock, 
the 116-pound boulder perched 250 feet 
above the Pacific Coast Highway. 
Numerous attempts were made, under the 
auspices of the California Department of 
Transportation and at a cost of $100,000, 
to remove the rock from its precarious 
perch. While these attempts were still 
being made, enterprising Australian 
sculptor Brett-Livingstone Strong bought 
the boulder for $100 because, he said, 


FLASH: President Jimmy’s favorite movie 


Alana Hamilton 


FLASH: Ryan O'Neal and Diana Ross are 
on. 


GOOD LORD: Warners and Orion are 
worried that their co-effort Monty 
Python's Life of Brian, is going to be quite 
controversial. While the movie doesn’t 
exactly make a laughing-stock out of 
Jesus Christ, it isn’t going to do a lot for 
his rep either. They sneaked it in 
Westwood to hysterical acclaim from an 
audience of Monty Python freaks, and 
those in-the-know say that this could be 
the big breakthrough for those loveable 
zanies. 


“John Wayne is imprisoned in the Malibu 
Rock.” 

Once the rock was dislodged, the in- 
trepid Strong blasted off the loose 
conglomerate edges, loaded its marine 
sandstone core onto a flatbed truck and 
hauled it to the Century Square Shopping 
Center where he proceeded to release the 
entrapped Wayne in the form of a 
sculpture called “Life, Time, Light” which 
the artist calls “a theatrical mask ex- 
pressing John Wayne not as a traditional 
cowboy, but as a man who represents all 
life.” 


Bart Photo/L.A. 
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**RARE SOUNDTRACKS & 
SHOWS/ Personalities/ 
Opera/ Symphonic/ Big 
Bands/ Jazz/ Rock 'N’ Roll/ 
Books/ Lots Of Nostalgia. 110 
Page Catalog. $1.00 
Domestic/$2.00 Overseas. 
Serendipity Record Rarities. 
PO. SBoxt 261, Dept -:A, 
Bogota, New Jersey. 07603. 
Overseas Requests Welcomed. 


FILMMAKERS: Unique inten- 
sive apprentice study program 
specializing in aesthetics of 
directing, screenwriting, 
cinematography, producing. 
8th year. Beginners accepted, 
US/foreign. Atelier, Box 70, 
Hoosick Falls, NY 12090. 


HOME MOVIES: You don’t 
have to be a studio executive 
or a Hollywood “Big Wig” to 
enjoy full-length Hollywood 
productions at home. All you 
need is a movie projector or 
VIDEOTAPE recorder and our 
sales and rental catalogs of 
literally hundreds of films 
licensed for home use in Super 
8, 16mm or VIDEOTAPE 
(specify). Thunderbird Films, 
3501 Eaglerock, Los Angeles, 
90065. 


THE VIDEO SET. Video Cas- 
settes. All titles discounted. 
Musicals, Drama, Comedy. 
Beta II or VHS. Free catalogue. 
P.O. Box 268, San Diego, CA 
92101. 


Death Row prisoner seeks as- 
sistance and communication. 
Anyone who wishes to lend 
assistance and develop a 
meaningful mutually interest- 
ing alliance: Michael Manns 
149337, Box 45699 S.O.C.F. 
Lucasville, OH 45699 


FILM BOOKS AND MEM- 
ORABILIA: Extensive private 
library (many rare items) for 
sale. $0.25 for complete list- 
ing. G. Huser, 13227-47 Street, 
Edmonton, Alta. TSA 3L5 


CINEMA BOOKS: 2,500 title 
catalog $1.00. Directors, 
Screenplays, criticism, etc. 
New and rare. Cinema Books, 
701 Broadway East, Seattle, 
WA 98102. 


MOVIE CLASSICS ON 
VIDEO CASSETTES: 100’s of 
titles—free list—Discount 
Video Tapes, P.O. Box 7122, 
Burbank, CA 91510. 


African Queen, M*A*S*H, 
Patton, The Graduate. Old 
and modern film classics on 
Videocassettes. All titles dis- 
counted. Free catalogue. The 
Video Set. P.O. Box 268, San 
Diego, CA 92101. 


EDITING CONSOLES 


35mm, 16mm 


For literature call, day or night: 
(800) 821-7700 ext. 815 
Twenty-Fourth Frame 


5.0. box 539, black sburg, va. 24060 (703) 382 -4135; 


LA PLUME 
DE MA TANTE 


Results of Comp. No. 2 

Mr. King asked you for 
suggestions as to where Clark 
Kent could change into his 
Superman suit undetected. 
Report by Luncheon 

Not a very inspired postbag 
this time around. If it were left 
to you, Mr. Kent would have 
looked on helpless with his 
paper bag under his arm. 

A free subscription to Mr. 
Baxter of Rock Tavern, New 
York, for his discretion. 

The most appropriate places 
for Superman to change would 
seem to be: 

The headquarters of the 
committee to re-elect Jimmy 
Carter. 

Pierre 
party. 

A U.S. gas station on the 
last day of the month. 

Comp. No. 3 by Luncheon 
Tom 

For this comp. Take One is 
relaxing its policy toward 
poetry. Competitors are asked 
to compose witty and poignant 
limericks about movie per- 
sonalities (actresses, direc- 
tors—no one is immune). 
Don’t let’s get carried away 
with odes, sonnets, etc; 
limerick form only please. 


Trudeau’s victory 


a4 
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THEATRE / VIDEO / VISUAL ARTS / ARCHITECTURE / ARTS ADMINISTRATION / CREATIVE WRITIN 


GRAPHY / 


PROFESSIONALS 


‘ARTS GRANTS “A” 


program requiring 4 to 12 months to complete. 


only. aS : 


ARTS GRANTS “3B” 


April 1, 1980, for all disciplines, except music. : 


ARTS / MUSIC / DANCE / THEATRe 


~ COUNCIL 
OFFERS TO 


IN THE ARIS | 


For artists who have made a significant contribu- 
tion over a number of years and are still active: 
in their profession. 


Up to $17,000, to cover living expenses, project 
costs and travel costs related to a proposed © 


Deadlines: 


October 15, 1979, for all disciplines. — 
April 1, 1980, for the visual arts, film and writing 


For artists who have completed basic training or — 
are recognized as professionals. 


Up to $10,100, to cover living expenses and 
production costs for a program requiring 4to12 | 
months to complete, plus travel allowance for the 
award holder only. B 


_ Deadiines: 


October 15, 1979, for all disciplines, except for _ 


singers and instrumentalists in “classical” music. 


_ December 15, 1979, for singers and instrumen- : : 


talists in “classical” music. 


‘Applications are also accepted at any time for. 
“Short Term Grants 


Project Gost Grants 
Travel Grants _ 


_For a brochure, Aid to Artists, write to: 
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AT THE MOVIES 


Alien 


Seduced by fear 


By Lisa Jensen 


Just when I thought it was safe to go back 
into space, when Close Encounters Of 
The Third Kind had reassured us that 
extraterrestrial beings were really just 
friendly little guys, along comes Alien. 
Conceived and written by Dan O'Bannon 
(collaborator with John Carpenter on the 
cultish low-budget space farce Dark Star) 
and directed by Ridley Scott (the 
meticulous Englishman whose first 
feature was the ravishing The Duellists), 
this futuristic adult thriller has been 
sniffingly dismissed by many critics as a 
gratuituous shock-monger with no 
redeeming social importance, a trashy B- 
movie with expensive pretentions. 

In fact, Alien proudly acknowledges its 
debt to the low-budget sci-fi/horror genre 
out of which it so logically and obviously 
evolves. O'Bannon and Scott also fully 
understand that the B-movies often have 
the most direct and provocative impact 
on our imaginations. Alien is similar in 
structure to It: The Terror From Beyond 
Space, in which a handful of humans 
aboard a spacecraft travelling toward 
earth are menaced by a murderous alien 
being that can’t be killed. And, like 
Howard Hawks’ classic The Thing which, 
with its wry dialogue and coherent 
character development, was an un- 
commonly intelligent example of the 
breed, Alien is a most uncommon shocker 
that leaves the scare tactics of shark 
operas and demonic children far behind. 
It’s certainly an exercise in the genre, but 
one that shrewdly takes the standard 
monster movie format to its most 
emotionally draining and technologically 
sophisticated extremes while bringing the 
art of visual cinema into a new realm of 
impressionistic imagination. 

In some undisclosed future time, the 
civilian space tanker Nostromo heads 
toward Earth, hauling an immense oil 
refinery through deep silent space from 
some remote outpost. With the five-man, 
two-woman crew frozen in suspended 
animation during the long voyage home, 
the ship is run by its humming central 
computer, Matrix, called “Mother.” 
When Mother picks up a weak signal that 
might be an SOS from a nearby unex- 
-plored planet, the crew is automatically 
alerted. 

Captain Dallas (Tom Skerritt), 
executive officer Kane (John Hurt) and 
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Can you spot the android in this picture? 


navigator Lambert (Veronica Cartwright | 
of Invasion of the Body-Snatchers fame), 
investigate the forboding storm-tossed | 
planetary surface. Within the fossilized 
remains of an enormous derelict space- 
craft belonging to some unknown race, 
they discover a pulsating breeding ground 
of ominous alien pods, one of which 
suddenly hatches a weird, amorphous 
creature that attaches itself parasitically 
to one of the astronauts. Back on the ship 
the murderous being gets loose and the 
film develops into a gruesome and deadly 
game of cat-and-mouse with hopeless 
odds: when wounded, the alien bleeds 
acid strong enough to dissolve the entire 
ship and it seems to grow stronger and 
bigger with each human victim. 

Designed by Swiss surrealist painter 
H.R. Giger, the alien is a constantly | 
evolving, always half-glimpsed night- 
mare of teeth, tentacles and claws, a 
bizarre distillation of the things we find 
most creepy in daily life—spiders, snakes, | 
eels, jellyfish. Piercing the silence of space 
with the sinister rasp of an insect in dry 
grass, the creature may appear as small as 
a crab or as big as a man and, although it 
evidently exists to destroy (a horror 
movie convention we must accept for its . 


own sake since, unfortunately, the’ 
motives and origin of the alien are never 
developed), it’s no “mindless eating 
machine.” Its strategies are on the con- 
trary quite diabolically clever. 

In stark contrast, there’s the 
remarkable ordinariness of the Nostromo 
crew (including Sigourney Weaver as 
communications officer Ripley, Ian Holm 
as scientist Ash, and Harry Dean Stanton 
and Yaphet Kotto as maintenance 
engineers Brett and Parker). These people 
are a far cry from your typical swash- 
buckling space heroes. When they wake 
up, tousle-haired and sleepy-eyed from 
their deep-freeze nap, groping for coffee 
and mumbling banal small talk, they look 
like the people you meet every day at the 
office or on the assembly line. The 
meandering ebb and flow of the dialogue 
has a natural unrehearsed effect, and 
when these very familiar people are 
threatened by the inconceivable alien 
terror, we feel personally violated. 

Having so carefully set the stage, Scott 
and O'Bannon throw in enough tricks to 
keep us off balance, playing ruthlessly on 
our nerves and expectations. Some of the 
most unsettling plot twists depend for 
their effects on our comfortable 


familiarity with the “rules” of the genre. 
We're conditioned to expect the captain to 
be a hero: we're left considerably un- 
nerved when Dallas becomes one of the 
monster's earliest victims. Similarly, the 
characters we have been conditioned to 
see as the most vulnerable (the women, 
especially the fragile terrified Lambert) or 
the most expendable (Parker, who ten 
years ago would have served no other 
dramatic purpose than that of the token 
black), survive the longest. And what 
appears to be a routine confrontation, 
between overwrought crew members—a 
heated argument between Ripley and the 
scientist Ash—develops suddenly into the 
most mesmerizing, perverse and horrible 
encounter in the film. 

As portrayed by the tall, angular and 
serious Sigourney Weaver, Ripley is a 
provocative example of feminine courage 
at its rowdiest, able to hold her own ina 
_temperamental brawl with her male 
colleagues. And as the last human sur- 
vivor, she becomes a powerful symbol of 
human reason caught up in a limbo of 
seductive irrationality. By the last reel of 
Alien, survival itself is no longer an issue; 
O'Bannon and Scott drive us into such a 
frenzy that the notion of flinging our- 
selves in the monster’s teeth begins to 
seem like an almost ecstatic release from 
this terrible anxiety. That Ripley manages 


to resist this temptation to the end is the | all the more disturbing. 

.movie's last and best surprise. In one great scene the alien brilliantly 
‘ But such psychological teasing and | camouflages itself within the complex 
taunting aside, Alien scores the highest | hardware of a control panel, a 
marks for its pure visual impact. With | provocative symbol of the machine-as- 
Scott’s reputation as a_ perfectionist | monster that becomes the film’s secon- 
director who also serves as his own | dary motif—a motif that is paid off when 
cinematographer, the film assumes a | Ripley discovers that the presence of the 
beguiling texture of claustrophobic | alien on board, far from accidental, is the 
eeriness. There is something vaguely | result of cold complicity between the 
disturbing and yet highly enticing in the institutionalized curiosity of the scientist 
sinister eroticism of the alien planet (also| Ash and the detached impersonal 
designed by Giger), and the huge | precision with which Mother runs the 
fossilized gunner in his rotting cockpit is a | ship. 

wildly surrealist vision of bone and tissue For all its gothic overtones, Alien is a 
perversely fused with mechanical hard- | masterwork of speculative fiction that 
ware. By contrast, the Nostromo interiors | offers a plausible vision of our future in 
(designed by O'Bannon and fantasy | space, lending a cautionary note to the 
artists Chris Foss and Ron Cobb) are a| prospect of runaway technology while at 
study in technology, efficiency modified | the same time reviving our curiosity 
with messy working-class domesticity. | about space travel. And it dares to 
Everything from the grubbily | suggest that our future, like our past, will 
‘sophisticated equipment to the | not be defined by heroic adventurers, but 
| marvelously functional unisex fatigues | by ordinary hard-working folks going 
worn by the crew suggests a well-worn | about their business as they have done for 
and, not incidentally, asexual prac-| centuries. Cinemaphiles of all persuasions 
ticality. This crew has no time for the silly | -owe it to themselves to see Alien at least 
/shipboard romances that have] twice, once for the cheap thrills, and 
characterized so many other cinematic | again to be swept into the wonderland of 
space voyages, and the businesslike | its special movie magic. 

nature of their personal relationships 
makes the throbbingly organic, oc- 
casionally phallic appearance of the alien 


Lisa Jensen is a free-lance writer based in 
Northern California. 


Les Rendez-vous d’Anna 


Glum is beautiful 


By Jonathan Rosenbaum 


Chantal Akerman is a tough filmmaker to 
tangle with, make one’s mind up about or 
describe. One thing’s clear enough 
though: Les Rendez-vous d’Anna, her 
fifth feature, is the most assertive film by 
a woman that I’ve seen since Marguerite 
Duras’ Le Camion—and probably the 
most accessible that Akerman has made 
to date. It might wind up serving-as a 
calling card for the rest of her work. 

A film that assumes the ambition (and 
pretention) of taking the pulse of 
Western Europe while pursuing a nar- 
cissistic autobiographical meditation 
obviously isn’t going to win everyone 
over—particularly when every shot has 
the visual weight of a battleship and 
nearly every facial expression has enough 
glumness to sink one. Take that, Aker- 
man seems to be saying, offering up yet ; 

f iit i & 
another drab, anonymous hotel room or i 14) itil f i - 
train station at night, each one lit with | Unified by common banality, loving the everyday—a Buster Keaton film for the ‘70s? 
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precise, uncanny radiance, and ham- 
mering these cold, elegantly symmetrical 
compositions into our skulls with an 
obstinate will to power that makes Milius 
and Peckinpah seem like frolicking pussy- 
cats in comparison. Under the cir- 
cumstances, whether we like this movie 
or not is practically irrelevant; it demands 
to be acknowledged and dealt with as a 
glittering, grating fact of life. 

Like Akerman, whose middle name is 
Anne, Anna Silver (Aurora Clément) is a 
Belgian filmmaker in her late twenties 
who currently lives in Paris. The film 
covers a three-day trip she takes by train 
back to Paris from Cologne, where she 
introduces a film (an event that we don’t 
see) and picks up Heinrich (Helmut 
Griem), a schoolteacher whom she later 
kicks out of her hotel bed. 

On her arrival at the Cologne station, 
she’s met by Ida (Magali Noél)—the 
mother of a former fiancé whom she has 
twice changed her mind about marrying. 
They converse until evening, when Anna 
boards the Paris train where she talks to a 
young German who's moving to Paris 
(Hans Zieschler). She gets off the train in 
Brussels, her hometown, where she’s met 
by her mother (Léa Massari). Instead of 
going home, where Anna’s ailing father is 
already asleep, they check into a hotel 
where Anna, lying naked beside her 
mother in bed, describes a lesbian affair 
she has recently become involved in and 
feels good about. 

The next night, arriving in Paris, she’s 
picked up by her regular boyfriend (Jean- 
Pierre Cassel), who takes her to still 
another hotel. Finding him feverish, she 
takes a cab to a late-night pharmacie to 
buy him some medicine. Finally returning 
home—it's still dark—Anna plays back 
the recorded phone messages that have 
come during her absence. 

As a plot, this is obviously quite mini- 
mal. Each of the “encounters” described 
above consists mostly of a monologue— 
by Heinrich, Ida, the German on the 
train, Anna herself (to her mother), her 
French lover, Anna again (when she sings 
him a song) and the voices on her 
recording machine. In keeping with Aker- 
man’s usual respect for real time, large 
chunks of this mainly unacted material 
are simply set down like slabs in front of 
the viewer without the usual punctuation 
of camera movements, fades or dissolves. 
In a manner recalling Bresson, Antonioni 
and Straub/Huillet, the locations where 
these monologues are placed seem 
featured, lingered over—persisting 
before, during, after and even in between 
the words that are spoken there, con- 
stantly threatening to swallow them up. 

On the one hand, this reduces the story 
to a series of on-screen and off-screen 
meetings that are unified only by their 
common banality. (“If I have a reputation 
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of being difficult,” Akerman has said, 
“it's because I love the everyday and want 
to present it. In general, people go to the 
movies precisely to escape the every- 
day.”) On the other hand, without the 
compulsive mechanisms of naturalism 
and suspense operating at their usual 
levels, Les Rendez-vous d'Anna allows us 
to purify and examine our own responses, 
rather than simply remain at the mercy of 
them. 

One could argue that Rendez-vous does 
this less than most of Akerman’s previous 
features. Whether this represents an 
about-face or betrayal of her avant-garde 
origins seems more debatable. Traces of 
her earlier works are certainly strongly in 
evidence here—the sheer physical dis- 
comfort of bodies cramped in rooms in 
the non-narrative Hotel Monterey (1972); 
the picaresque, episodic form and the nar- 
cissistic self-absorption of Je Tu Il Elle 
(1974), where Akerman herself played the 
leading part (in Rendez-vous, she actually 
speaks the recorded message of Anna’s 
presumed lover, apparently calling from 
Italy and speaking in English: “Anna, 
where are you?”); and obsessive uses of 
repetition and real time in Jeanne Diel- 
man, 23 Quai du Commerce, 1080 
Bruxelles (1976), where the director had 
an additional hour at her disposal; the 
preoccupation with exile and urban 
alienation in News from Home (1977); the 
centrality of the mother figure in both of 


The Marriage of Maria Braun 


the latter films. 

Akerman has remarked that Anna can 
perhaps be seen as a heroine of the future. 
Maybe she can; but as with Jeanne Diel- 
man, her best film, the questions raised 
by Rendez-vous are a lot more interesting 
than the explanations offered by the 
director in interviews. Why/how are the 
images so gorgeously luminous and 
cadaverously creepy at the same time, a 
form of possession and dispossession that 
seems to match perfectly Akerman’s 
relation to her movie, which she uses like 
a mirror? Is that the way that we use it, 
too? 

Eavesdropping on Anna when she con- 
fesses her lesbian affair to her mother (“I 
wouldn't dare tell your father—” “Don’t 
tell him—”), am I moved by _ iden- 
tification, sympathy or voyeurism? What 
does it have to do with me, in a movie 
that, as J. Hoberman puts it, orchestrates 
its shots in a way that renders a musical 
score superfluous? Is Rendez-vous d'Anna 
a Buster Keaton film for the '70s without 
laughs, complete with s-f gadgets, robots 
and lonely self-containment or an old- 
fashioned European art movie of the ‘80s? 
Is it a movie about you (to paraphrase 
George Landow) or about its maker? All I 
know is, it looks great and it sure gives 
me the willies. 


Jonathan Rosenbaum is a New York- 


based freelance writer. 


Women—present tense 


By Jan Dawson 


The 1979 Berlin Film Festival opened with 
a stunning, intimate epic—Fassbinder’s 
The Marriage of Maria Braun (which won 
its star Hanna Schygulla the Festival's 
Best Actress award and its entire crew a 
Special Prize for Best Overall Production 
Values), the story of a 10-year-old act of 
coitus interruptus. 

After a three-week acquaintance, 
Maria marries her Hermann Braun. In 
the film’s opening sequence, as society 
explodes around them, a bomb hits the 
registry office and the notary public 
bleeds to death, Maria braves death and 
destruction to get the official stamp of 
respectability on the piece of paper which 
promises her a happy-ever-after future. 
However, after “half-a-day and a single 
night,” her Hermann is dispatched to the 
Russian front, where at the war's end he is 
presumed dead. A faithful worshipper at 


the shrine of his memory, Maria sets 
about earning food and another kind of 
future for herself and her mother. She 
gets a job as a B-girl in a GI bar, and 
enjoys a gentle liaison with a black soldier 
until a resurrected Hermann catches them 
in the act. To save her husband further 
humiliation, Maria impulsively murders 
her lover; to spare his wife the 
humiliation of prison, Hermann confesses 
to her crime. To make amends to her hus- 
band, the wife sets about amassing a 
fortune toward the day of his release. To 
be worthy of the wife who has sacrificed 
her finer feelings for his future, Hermann 
rushes to Australia on his release from 
prison to amass a fortune of his own. 
When the couple are eventually reunited 
on terms morally and materially satis- 
factory to both, Maria is a hardened 
businesswoman, Hermann a primitive 
boor. On her way to their long-postponed 
consummation, Maria accidentally sets 


off a gas explosion which destroys the 
marriage, the past, the future... and the 
last illusion of romantic bliss. 


The following article is reprinted—in a 
slightly edited version—from ‘berlinale- 
tip’ the official bulletin of the Berlin Film 
Festival. 


It’s a rare dialectic indeed which can 
combine a rampant misogyny with an 
all-encompassing compassion for women 
as society’s—and sexism’s—victims. Yet 
it's a balancing act which Fassbinder has 
sustained with an acrobatic skill 
from his feature film debut back in 
1968, when he first observed that love 
was colder than death. He proved the 
point by having Hanna Schygulla— 
beaten, used and abused by himself in 
the role of her pimp and dubious 
protector—seize the opportunity for a 
brief moment of power by betraying to 
the police, and to death itself, the 
elegant, cool killer (Ulli Lommel) for 
whom Franz / Fassbinder had displayed 
sympathy and affection. 

Already in this film, not only the 
dialectic but the remorseless chain of 
cause-and-effect lying behind it were 
plainly demonstrated. From that film’s 
opening sequences, in which Franz beats 
up a lesser gangster, is beaten by the 
syndicate and returns home to demon- 
strate his authority by giving his girl 
(Schygulla) an authoritative slap and 
snarl, the connections between power, 
powerlessness and violence are spelled 
out with the simplicity of a kindergarten 
lesson. We are also shown the pecking 
order—big gangsters (already failures in 
terms of the truly powerful society which 
remains inaccessible to them and invisible 
to the audience) take out their pent-up 
frustrations by brutalizing lesser 
gangsters, who in turn work out their 
aggressions on the still lowlier race of 
women. 

The women’s reaction to an unsatis- 
factory condition is, in effect, a double 
betrayal of the present moment, and of 
the reality of their situation. They 
retreat into fantasies of future security 
(nearly all the whores in Fassbinder’s 
films are saving up for a home and 
family). They resort to devious schemes 
in a vain attempt to turn these wishful 
fantasies into substance. And Fassbinder 
as auteur has tended to denounce this 
deviousness with almost as much vigor 
as he denounces the social injustices 
which occasion it. Unlike the book of 
Genesis, he does not assume that 
deviousness is an inherent characteristic 
of the female, but he does reveal it as 
one which is rapidly acquired. Many of 
his heroines (Pioneers in Ingolstadt, Effi 
Briest, Nora Helmer) start out as open 
and innocent. Even though the degree of 
his sympathy for them varies, none of 
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them are allowed to stay that way. 
Women’s unfounded faith in the pos- 
sibility of a future destroys, in film after 
film, the few possible moments of 
present happiness. Those few women 
(foremost among them, Petra von Kant) 
who seek to escape this vicious circle of 
cause-and-effect invariably’ do so by 
acquiring ‘male’ characteristics just as 
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A moment interruptus. 
Schygulla as Maria Braun. 


Hannah 


The ever-pensive Fassbinder on the Maria Braun set. 


lamentable as the deviousness of their 
weaker sisters. 

Since Mutter Kusters’ journey to 
heaven, women have played a relatively 
minor role in Fassbinder’s recent films, 
taking second place, not only to the 
male characters but also to the onscreen 
expression of the director’s homosexual- 
ity. Maria Bruan therefore marks a return 
of the Fassbinder heroine. And, most 
specifically, of Hanna Schygulla who, 
before splitting from the Fassbinder group 
after Effi Briest, has been used by Fass- 
binder to incarnate the dominant aspects 
of the female personality as he sees and 
defines it: a radiant but slightly dumb 
sensuality swiftly distorted by its owner's 
determination to employ it in the service 
of long-term material goals; a somewhat 
transparent cunning; a rapidly tarnished 
innocence (preserved intact only in the 
fairytale soap-opera world of Eight Hours 
Don't Make a Day). Schygulla has, in 
Fassbinder’s films, played both the whore 
and the shining innocent—but invariably, 
these two extremes have converged before 
the final reel. 

Against this generalized background 
the title role in Maria Braun, even 
though not scripted by the director, 
represents both an elaborate synthesis of 
Schygulla’s previous work with Fass- 
binder and another textbook demon- 
stration of the processes and institutions 
which determine that innocence must be 
corrupted and that women must eter- 
nally be denied a moment of present- 
tense fulfillment, or rather, two such 
moments. Very much in defiance of the 
outside world (war as a social deter- 
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minant and further future-killer), the 
lovely, loyal, young and innocent Maria 
Braun enjoys some 18 hours of perfect, 
present-tense pleasure with her Her- 
mann. Both of them—for in this film, 
men subscribe no less fervently than 
women to the myth of a happy-ever- 
after future—sacrifice everything to the 
possibility of institutionalizing this mo- 
ment in some eternal amber. They share 
a dream of perfection which in fact 
determines that minute by minute they 
lead increasingly imperfect lives, justify- 
ing their compromises, concessions, 
miseries and sacrifices by seeing them as 
the “unreal’’ means to a_ per- 
fect end. And since, as Fassbinder has 
proved in film after film, perfection is 
the most dangerous myth of all, the 
perfect end is repeatedly postponed and 
finally blown to bits at the very moment 
when the long-delayed consummation is 
about to be revealed as the hollow myth 
that it is. 

During the film, Maria Braun has 
only been able to remain true to her 
shared dream by being untrue to herself. 
We watch her harden, lose her in- 


nocence, turn before our eyes from Effi 
Briest into Petra von Kant—the birth of 
the businesswoman spells the death of a 
lover. The process is accelerated here, 
first because Maria—apparently a penni- 


Asparagus 
Rich and cool 


By John Canemaker 


Someone should give Suzan Pitt a million 
dollars to make an animated feature, then 
leave her alone for fifteen years. It would 
be worth the wait and certainly worth the 
expenditure. She would undoubtedly 
emerge with a film ten times more per- 
sonal, cinematic and just plain interesting 
than the current crop of redundant ani- 
mated features that continue to beg, 
borrow and steal from Aesop, European 
fairy tales and Disney's past glories. 

The most exciting animated films today 
continue to be made by independent film- 
makers and Ms. Pitt is one of the most 
gifted of the new generation of animators. 
Her vivid imagination is supported by a 
determined tenacity: her latest “short” is 
19-minutes long and took four years and 
three grants to pull together. Asparagus— 
a visual poem about a woman artist's 
creative process and rites of passage—is 
an astonishing achievement. It may be the 
most elaborate film loop ever made. The 
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less widow at the end of the war—is 
forced to temporize with the realities of 
the outside world by selling her only 
marketable commodity, her sensuality; 
second by her and Hermann’s inability 
to conceive of a reunion in less than 
perfect circumstances; third, by their 
shared inability to acknowledge the 
erosive effect of time. The dream stays, 
but the characters who shared it change. 
In his most sardonic ending yet, Fass- 
binder reaffirms the message of his 
contribution to Germany in Autumn: 
that people must be judged by their 
behavior, not by their motives. He also 
reaffirms that love is still colder than 
death, and that nothing corrupts like 
faith in the future—unless it be the love 
of a good woman in an unjust world. 
Maria Braun is a product of her sex, but 
also of Germany and its history. The 
innocence is crushed out of her in her 
attempt to sustain a grand passion in a 
greedy capitalist society, to believe that 
‘real life’ will only start when you—and 
the world—are ready for it. 


© Copyright Jan Dawson / Berlin Film 
Festival 1979. 


Jan Dawson is the British editor of ‘ber- 
linale-tip’ and is Take One’s London 
correspondent. 


circular structure of the film extended to 
its exhibition at the Whitney Museum of 
American Art in New York City. 
Audiences watched Asparagus in the 
miniature theater in which parts of it were 
created. The last half of the film features a 
three-dimensional ten-foot theater with 


Veggies and Creation: four years in the 
making and well worth the wait. 


personal moments (e.g. the defecation 


we feel, striving to “keep the viewer 
distanced so that he or she may always be 
aware of looking at something as opposed 


Hypnotized voyeurs peeping at private 
visions, we stare passively at a surrealistic 
parade of mysterious, subliminal (and 
obvious) erotic metaphors of artistic 
struggle. The asparagus represents “some 
sort of creative source” to Pitt. It is first 
seen as shit eliminated from the woman- 
artist and flushed away into the “watery 
past.” In a thick garden it grows as erect 
phalli and is stroked by the woman in the 
film. “She wants so much to touch it, to 
embrace it, to make contact with it, to 
understand it,” wrote Pitt in the Whitney 
program notes. Later, the asparagus is 
sucked and is transformed into a water- 
fall, fireworks, steel filings, among other 
sensual associations. 


room cluttered with objets d’art—is con- 
trasted with an ominous outside world. 
The woman searches and rearranges, but 
the pervading privacy of the film does not 
allow us to observe the act of creation. 
(“It really can’t be pictured,” said Pitt.) 
Armed with a bag of images she has 
created, the woman enters a theater (“a 
showing place for artists”), her featureless 
face covered by a mask. She sneaks back- 
stage to release her art on the audience: 
glowing abstract shapes, flying insect-like 
creatures, tiny furniture pieces, mechani- 
cal gadgets that float and sail magically 
past the procenium. Back in her room, she 
gazes at the beautiful garden and contem- 
plates her asparagus. 


baum perfectly complements the visual 
ecstasy of Asparagus. It is a mesmerizing 
film that must be seen over and over 
(looped) to fully savor all of its psycho- 
logical aspects and its physical beauty. 


John Canemaker is an animator, film- 
maker and author (The Animated Rag- 
gedy Ann and Andy). His animated short, 
Confessions of a Stardreamer, has been 
selected for the 14th annual International 
Animation Tournee. 


animated stage illusions and 200 clay pup- 
pets interacting with matted-in cels. 

Most of Asparagus was animated in 
great detail on highly rendered (air-' 
brushed, dry-brushed) cels laid in mul- 
tiple layers over intricately detailed 
watercolor backgrounds, which were shot 
frame-by-frame in languid pans and 
elaborate tracking movements. 

Asparagus is a very rich film, but a cool 
one, even during the most sensual, 


scene at the film’s beginning and the final 
scene depicting fellatio of the symbolic 
asparagus). Pitt intended the remoteness 


to being drawn in or ‘lost’ in something.” 


The artist’s interior space—her colorful 


An electronic score by Richard Teitel- 


Suzan Pitt is a masterful magician and 
Asparagus is her grand illusion. 


Winter Kills 
Daddy did it 
By Will Aitken 


There may be darker movies around 
than Winter Kills but you'd be hard 
pressed to find a dumber one. 
Cinematographer Vilmos Zsigmond 
provides the perfect twilit look for this 
film a@ clef about the Kennedys; this 
picture plus his work on The Deerhunter 
puts him sure frontrunner in the Night- 
for-Day Shooting Sweeps. With 
photography this classy it’s a shame 
director William Richert forgot to bring 
along the rest of the movie. 

Richert himself wrote the screenplay 
from the Richard Condon novel of the 
same title. Rumor had it that the movie 
had a hard time getting off the Avco- 
Embassy shelf because of its con- 
troversial nature, but the first reel alone 
provides ample evidence that Winter 
Kills is just a bomb it took the studios 
two years to figure out how to drop in 
the quietest way possible. 

Anyone who's ever gotten hooked on 
Condon knows his writing can be 
rhetorical in the most outlandish sense 
of the word. His maniacally compulsive 
books drag us screaming delightedly 
into the darkest realms of the American 
collective id where everyone wants to 
do to you the worst you'd ever imagined 
doing to them, only they do it with 
twice the panache and half the guilt. 
Mark Lane explaining the connection 
between Lee Harvey Oswald and the 
Jonestown suicides at 78 rpm gives you 
the very particular Condon geist in a 
nutshell. But Richert throws away the 
hard satirical shell and keeps the nut. 
We get two hours of paranoic yam- 
mering underlined with close-ups that 
take your breath away, if never the 
script’s. Richert may be onto a whole 
new style here—talking mouths instead 
of talking heads. The camera gets in so 
close we know how the dentist feels at 
the end of a very long day. 

What's most peculiar about Winter 
Kills is that it ever got made at all. It 
depends on a premise that was shop- 
worn back in late 1963, when all you 
had to do was go to the nearest Rotary 
Club luncheon to hear that if Joe 
Kennedy (Condon calls him Joe Keegan) 
was rich enough to buy his son the 
presidency, then he was certainly 
powerful enough and mean enough to 
have the cheeky young bastard killed 


when he started going all liberal, 
threatening big business and of course 
his own dad. 

Perhaps only Rotarians could con- 
ceive of JFK as a fiery-eyed trust- 
buster—although by now audiences are 
probably ready to believe anything 
about the Kennedys. We're already so 
steeped in the guilt of the fathers 
tradition that the very early moment 
John Huston makes his swaggering 
entrance as Pa Keegan (you'd think a 
veteran movie director would try to 
cultivate less stage presence), we know 
Daddy Did It. Corrupt flesh sagging 


* from his skull, with teeth like he just 


took a bite out of Chicago and then spat 
it out again, Huston brings us the 
vitriol-cured sequel to his absurdly 
hammy performance as Faye 
Dunaway’s incestuous daddy in 
Chinatown. 

Has Jeff Bridges as Keegan's younger, 
politically unambitious son ever worked 
better than opposite Huston? Bridges 
has always been the cleanest of actors, 
but in Winter Kills he performs as 
though he’s done a three-minute scrub 
before every take. His underplaying is 
positively surgical and probably has to 
be since the picture demands his en- 
during credulousness as a substitute for 
ours. Bridges keeps on registering 
unflagging innocence until in the last 
scenes of the movie his face looks like a 
four-year-old crayoned it on the back of 
a paper plate. 

The question of its paranoid 
redundance aside, the most intriquing 
aspect of Winter Kills, for Quebec 
viewers at least, is how it got a For All 
rating from the government censors 
(that’s equivalent to a G in the States). 


“So kill the cheeky young bastard’ —John 
Huston raises a lizardly lid. 


The usual rating system here makes it 
impossible for you to take the neigh- 
borhood 12-year-old to most of the 
films he most desperately wants to see. 
The only truly funny scene in the picture 
comes when the soundtrack cuts 
abruptly to Bridges’ girlfriend 
screaming in high agony. Someone must 
be torturing or even killing her. But then 
the camera pulls back from blackness to 
show Bridges atop her. Frantically 
pumping away to the rhythm of her 
cries, he shoves a pillow into her face 
and shouts “Marry me! Marry mel!” 
with each desperate thrust. Maybe the 
Quebec censor took Winter Kills as a 
plea for the nuclear family. 


Will Aitken is Take One's Associate 
Editor. He's currently working on a 


book about Dashiell Hammett and the 
movies. 


OVERLOOKED & UNDERRATED 
And Now the Screaming Starts 


And Now the Screaming Starts. Director 
Roy Ward Baker. 

Forget the silly title. This Gothic 
amalgam of Jane Eyre, Rosemary's Baby, 
Straw Dogs and The Hound of the 
Baskervilles is a superlative horror piece, 
at least until the highly regrettable closing 
minute or so, which is the crudest sort of 
concession to audience superstition. Up 
till then, Stephanie Beacham screams 


lustily and gasps copiously as the sorely- 
put-upon mistress of an old, dark house 
with a nasty secret, and Peter Cushing, 
Herbert Lom (second-billed, though he 
doesn’t appear until the last reel), and 
Patrick Magee do their standard things 
with gusto. There’s also a disembodied 
hand that does more harm than anything 
of the sort within recent memory. 

Pierre Greenfield 
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An Affair to Remember 


By George Morris 


When Leo McCarey’s An Affair to Re- 
member opened in 1957, the melodrama 
was flourishing in Hollywood. This was 
the decade of Douglas Sirk and Vincente 
Minnelli, Nicholas Ray and Otto 
Preminger. Unlike them, however, 
McCarey had been largely inactive during 
that time. His only other 50s film had 
been the controversial My Son John in 
1952, and he had not enjoyed a com- 
mercial success since The Bells of St. 
Mary's in 1945. 

A remake of Love Affair, the movie he 
directed in 1939 with Irene Dunne and 
Charles Boyer, An Affair to Remember 
could be viewed as an effort on Mc- 
Carey’s part to duplicate an earlier 
success. The story, which McCarey 
originally wrote with Mildred Cram and 
then turned into a screenplay with Del- 
mer Daves, synthesizes the prerequisite 
elements of the romantic melodrama; the 
love affair at its center moves inexorably 
through the inevitable series of coin- 
cidences and interventions of fate to its 
climactic moments of self-sacrifice and 
moral redemption. Nickie Ferrante (Cary 
Grant) and Terry McKay (Deborah Kerr) 
meet onan ocean cruise and although 
both are engaged to other people, fall in 
love. Nickie, an independently wealthy 
playboy, and Terry, an aspiring singer 
who is being more or less kept by her 
fiancé, decide to test their feelings by 
separating when the boat docks in New 
York. Vowing to meet in six months atop 
the Empire State Building, the couple 
resume their former lives in an effort to 
attain a degree of self-sufficiency and 
individual responsibility before they 
consummate their relationship. 

Although the dialogue and narrative 
structure of both versions are almost 
identical, important distinctions in tone 
and mood separate them. Defenders of 
the earlier film may be more comfortable 
with its sharp, convenient division of 
moods. Its first half bubbles along with 
an easy comedic flow reminiscent of The 
Awful Truth, while the second part 
assumes the somber cast indicated by the 
tragic turn of the plot. The mood of the 
remake is more _ sustained, more 
deliberate—some would say, slower. 
Even the lightest moments in its first half 
have an underlying melancholy that 
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grows to dominate the second half. 

Love Affair is an excellent movie and a 
major McCarey work, but it pales in 
comparison with the achievement of the 
later film. Eighteen years separate the 
two, a period during which Leo McCarey 
experienced the extremities of success, 
failure and personal illness. An Affair to 
Remember thus transcends its melo- 
dramatic origins to become a meditation 
on mortality, a consideration of time and 
memory. It has a serenity which elevates 
it to a level of contemplation reminiscent 
of such twilight masterpieces as Chaplin's 
Limelight and Wilder's The Private Life of 
Sherlock Holmes. The framing images of 
snow softly falling on Central Park that 
accompany the opening and end credits, 
situate the film in the landscape of 
memory. Even as we watch, the story 
seems to be receding into the past. 

This elegiac mood pervades the film. 
Time is running out for Nickie Ferrante 
and Terry McKay. How appropriate that 
they should meet on an ocean liner 


The landscape of memory: Cary Grant and Deborah Kerr prepare for the sacrifice. 


floating across the Atlantic. Physically 
and emotionally drifting, they are 
maundering through life free of commit- 
ments and responsibilities. Through one 
another, their self-absorption is chan- 
neled toward self-realization. The 
anguish and desperation hovering 
beneath the surface of every scene stem 
from their tacit acceptance that their 
chances for a _ mutually reinforcing 
romantic relationship are diminishing 
with every year. 

McCarey implements this feeling on an 
iconographic level through the casting of 
Cary Grant and Deborah Kerr. Grant and 
Kerr are more mature and seem more 
experienced than Dunne and Boyer in the 
original. In 1957, Grant was entering the 
last stretch of a professional acting career 
that would eventually span four decades; 
he retired in 1966 after completing Walk, 
Don't Run!, his last film (to date). And 
Deborah Kerr was then at the peak of her 
stardom in Hollywood. By the early 60s, 

continued on page 53 
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The three De Palma finalists. 


Political assassination and intrigue, a disaffected soundman and a canny call-girl, Dirty 
Tricks and cheap porno flicks, cars off bridges and guns that go bang in the mike— 
Brian De Palma provided the elements in his Personal Effects schematic in our January 
issue. Three of our readers provide the winning results. 


It wasn't easy—winnowing over 1000 
scripts down to three finalists—but we 
did it with the aid of lots of strong coffee 
and a profound sense of mission. Take 
One editorial readers did the initial sifting 
and then passed their piles on to Brian De 
Palma who had final say on the final 
three printed here. The winners get $500, 
and will work up a full-length screenplay 
for Personal Effects in collaboration with 
De Palma. 

The Big winner of the three-man play- 
offs will be the screenwriter for the film. 


ee 
Scene No.I 


By Buzz Dixon 


FADE IN: 

INT. DARK STORE ROOM — NIGHT 

To one side is the door. Scattered throughout 
the room are various boxes and crates. Half 
hidden by the shadows on the opposite side of 
the FRAME is the MOVIE HERO, a big, pretty- 
handsome Aryan type dressed in outdoorsman 
clothes and holding a Colt .45 in his hand. The 
door opens slowly and with a PROLONGED 
AND NOISY CREAK. 

ANGLE ON DOOR 

As the door CREAKS OPEN, a GIANT 
CHINESE ASSASSIN steps in. He carries an 
exotic looking pistol. 


ANGLE ON HERO 
He suddenly steps from the shadows and fires 
twice, only his shots come out with a BOING- 
BOING SOUND EFFECT. When he speaks his 
lips do not synch with the soundtrack. 

HERO 

(ridiculous high pitched voice) 

Take that, you thilly thon of a bitch! 
CLOSE ON CHINESE ASSASSIN’S CHEST 
Blood comes out of two gaping bullet holes in 
NOISY TRICKLE. 

WATCHERS’ VOICES 
(low LAUGHTER) 
ANGLE ON CHINESE 
He drops his pistol with a DOPPLER 
WHISTLE and CAR CRASH SOUND EF- 
FECT. He, too, speaks out of synch. 
CHINESE 

(Harlem black accent) 

Yo—yo—yo momma blows vacuum 

cleaners! 

ANGLE ON HERO 
He steps closer to CAMERA, again speaking 
out of synch. 

HERO 

(ridiculous high pitched voice) 

You can’t talk about my momma that 

way! 

WATCHERS’ VOICES 
(low LAUGHTER) 
He fires again with a BOING. 
ANGLE ON CHINESE 
He staggers back, falling out of FRAME. We 
hear a DIVE BOMBER SOUND EFFECT and a 


LOUD AND PROLONGED CRASH. 
WATCHERS’ VOICES 

(louder LAUGHTER) 
ANGLE ON MOVIE GIRL 
A beautiful MOVIE GIRL runs from the crate 
she hides behind to the Hero with HORSE 
HOOFBEAT SOUND EFFECTS. As he puts his 
arm around her she nuzzles his chest and the 
CAMERA PULLS BACK to show this is an 
editing console with four men watching it. The 
Girl speaks out of synch. 

GIRL 

(deep, macho masculine voice) 

I love sniffing your armpits after you 

kill somebody. 

WATCHERS 

(loud LAUGHTER) 
REVERSE ANGLE — INT. CUTTING ROOM 
The four men watch the film in a dimly lit 
room, highlighted by the console’s projection 
bulb. Jon, the sound man and our hero, is in his 
mid-twenties and dresses very casually, Army 
surplus style. Next.to Jon is an empty chair, 
then Dan, the proven if unimaginative 
director. Next is Bill, the editor who’s been in 
the business for thirty years. Last is Harry, the 
mixer, a laid back fellow in his late twenties. 
They watch the film and LAUGH as we hear 
music from “H.M.S. Pinafore” on the sound- 
track, 

ALL FOUR 

(LAUGHTER) 
At this point the:door at the back of the room 
opens and Bud, the producer, steps in. A 
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genial, good natured man, Bud makes no 
pretense at art; his films are simply a product 
he sells. He sits between Jon and Dan. 
BUD 
Jeez, I leave the room for five minutes... 
DAN 
Have you seen this Bud? Jon cut a new 
soundtrack to the climax. 
INT. STEEL MILL — CAT WALK — ANGLE 
ON CHINESE WARLORD 
Dressed in splendid oriental array, the 
WARLORD blasts away with a bejeweled 
submachine gun at the OFF FRAME Hero. The 
sound effect is a SERIES OF QUACKS. The 
Warlord speaks out of synch. 
WARLORD 
(deep Bronx voice) 
Call me a queer, huh? Take that! And 
that! And that! 
ANGLE ON HERO 
He leans from behind an iron post and fires 
twice with his pistol, BEEP-BEEP SOUND 
EFFECTS. He speaks out of synch. 
HERO 
(ridiculous high pitched voice) 
My momma warned me about fellas like 
you—nyaah! 
ANGLE ON WARLORD 
He whirls around, a bullet hole between his 
eyes. His lips don’t move when he speaks. 
WARLORD 
(deep Bronx voice) 
Oh, shit! 
HIGH ANGLE ON BUCKET OF MOLTEN 
METAL 
An obviously phoney dummy dressed in the 
Warlord’s costume falls over the edge of the cat 
walk and into the molten metal with a 
DOPPLER WHISTLE and TOILET FLUSH. 
TWO SHOT — JON AND BUD 
Bud turns to Jon. 
BUD 
You're warped, you know that? 
ANGLE ON JON 
He simply grins and shrugs. 
FULL SHOT — INT. CUTTING ROOM 
BUD 
Come on, take it off. We'll have time for 
that later. Put the cottage killing on. 
As he speaks, Bill the editor removes the film 
and puts the cottage sequence film and tape on. 
JON 
I hope this is the wind effect you 
wanted. 
ANGLE ON WHITE SCREEN 
Film leader flashes through. We hear a BIP, 
then the footage starts. 
EXT. COTTAGE — NIGHT 
A small cottage in the middle of a grove of 
trees, one window in the front lit. A black clad 
killer, dressed as a ninja, creeps along, using 
the trees for cover. The sound effect is a VERY 
THEATRICAL WIND RUSTLING TREES. 
BUD’S VOICE 
Naw, sorry, that’s not it. 
TWO SHOT — JON AND BUD 
Jon turns to Bud as the WIND EFFECT con- 
tinues. 
JON 
It's the most menacing wind I've got, 
Bud. You didn’t like the other three. 
FULL SHOT — INT. CUTTING ROOM 
The WIND EFFECT continues. 
DAN 
I liked the second one... 
BUD 
Too soft. We really gotta set the mood 
here. 
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ANGLE ON COTTAGE 
Inside the lit front room we see a PRETTY 
TEENAGE GIRL in a robe, sitting in a chair by 
an open fire. The assassin creeps up to a 
darkened rear window and quietly prys it 
open. The WIND EFFECT continues. 
BUD’S VOICE 
This reminds me of the Wizard of Oz. 
Y'know, wo0000000... 
(imitates THEATRICAL WIND) 
I expect Judy Garland or the Witch to 
pop in. Haven't you got any other wind 
tapes? 
JON’S VOICE 
Just what you've heard. Only other 
wind | have has storms and seashores 
and other things mixed in. 
The ninja assassin enters the rear window. For 
a couple of beats everything is peaceful, then 
suddenly he bursts into the room with the 
Teenager. He grabs at her. She jumps up and 
struggles with him, her robe falling open, 
exposing her nude body. She tries to run but he 
grabs the robe, pulls it off her, and yanks her 
off balance. He whips a thuggee noose around 
her neck and shoves her up against the window 
panes, flattening her breasts against them. 
During this sequence the sounds of struggle are 
VERY FAINT AND TINNY while the WIND 
EFFECT is full tilt. 
TEENAGER 
(very faint and tinny SCREAMS, then 
STRANGLED CHOKE) 
DAN’S VOICE 
Hold it there, Bill. 
The FRAME FREEZES with the girl pressed 
against the window. 
FULL SHOT — INT. CUTTING ROOM 
BUD 
The more I think about it, the less I like 
it. 


DAN 
The wind is what's wrong. 
ANGLE ON JON 
JON 


Give me some time and I'll get some 
fresh wind for you. 
TWO SHOT — JON AND BUD 
Bud eyes Jon sardonically 
BUD 
Fresh wind, huh? Sometimes I don’t 
know when you're joking. 
Jon looks puzzled. 


Jeeze, you aren't joking. You oughtta 
get out more, Jon. All you know is 
electronics and sound. 
ANGLE ON JON 
JON 
It's been enough. So far. 
TWO SHOT — BUD AND DAN 
Bud looks back to the screen 
BUD 
Run that again. 
ANGLE ON COTTAGE 
The FRAME FREEZES INTO QUICK 
REVERSE, the robe flying on the girl, the 
assassin zipping out of the house. The reverse 
stops and the scene plays again, exactly as 
before with the same sound effects. 
DAN’S VOICE 
Anyway we work this, we're going to 
come out with an obviously enhanced 
wind and a realistic fight and scream. 
THREE SHOT — JON, BUD, AND DAN 
JON 
I thought you wanted natural sound. 
BUD 
Yeah, but for the whole scene. This isn’t 
working. 
ANGLE ON COTTAGE 
As the scene plays out, Jon, Bud, and Dan keep 
talking. 
DAN’S VOICE 
We need better wind effects here. 
JON’S VOICE 
Then we'll have to enhance the fight— 
ripping fabric, scuffling, get a better 
scream and death choke. 
At this point the Teenager dies. The assassin 
lets her body fall to the floor but we hear no 
sound. 
BUD’S VOICE 
Add a thump! We need a good body 
thump right there. 
TWO SHOT — JON AND BUD 
BUD 
Can you do it? Fresh wind and all? 
JON 
I can scrounge something up from my 
tape library. 
BUD 
Get something good. We're under 
schedule and budget so let's put a little 
extra effort into this. 
JON 
Even though the only people to see it 
will be drive-in tits-and-death freaks? 
BUD 
Yeah, even though... 
(a beat) 
Put on the first car chase again, Bill. 


Buzz Dixon 


“Tf I'd seen as many movies as I wanted when I 
was a kid, I might not have been interested in 
films. My father was never fond of going to 
movies, my mother didn't drive when I was 
growing up. As a result I only saw one or two 
films a year. 

“I loved the movies, however, and con- 
stantly thought about the few I'd seen and day- 
dreamed about those I hadn't. Often I'd see an 
interesting poster or newspaper ad and fan- 
tasize a story based on it. 

At age thirteen, I read Ralph Stevenson and 
].R. Debrix' The Cinema as Art. For the first 
time I realized there was a pattern and logic to 
the way films were made and presented—there 
was a reason for a specific cut being filmed at a 
specific angle and edited into the final film at a 


specific place. 

“Given a choice in 1972 of being drafted or 
enlisting, I chose the latter and was sent to 
Korea. There I met my wife, Soon-ok, and 
married her. We have a five-year-old daughter, 
Yang-mi. 

“Discharged in 1978, I came to Los Angeles 
intending to go to USC. When I got work at 
Filmation Studios working on animated 
Saturday morning programs I decided the 
practical experience (and the money—let's be 
honest about this) was more valuable than 
formal classes. Temporarily I've abandoned 
my college plans—but I constantly read a wide 
variety of books and magazines to keep abreast 
of the world and broaden my knowledge. 

“My life goal, God willing, is to be the best 
filmmaker I possibly can. I enjoy writing but 
would also like to direct my own scripts.” 


Seren 
Scene No. 19 


By James A. Murray 


NOTE: In order to make scene 20 more 
powerful, I would suggest eliminating the scene 
in which Dirty Tricks calls Kate and pretends 
to be the reporter asking her to meet him with 
the tapes. That way, both the viewers and Jon 
will discover at the same moment that Dirty 
Tricks has Kate in his clutches. It will also 
make scene 19 more powerful (as written here) 
since the audience will probably by sym- 
pathizing with Kate in her slight annoyance 
with Jon’s paranoia. 


INT. JON’S KITCHEN — NIGHT 

A hand opens the refrigerator door, takes out a 
beer and closes the door. 

A hand opens the refrigerator door, takes out a 
beer and closes the door. 

A hand opens the refrigerator door, takes out a 
beer and closes the door. 

On the counter, each of the 3 beer cans is 
opened, one at a time. Then, each is poured 
into a glass. 

As the CAMERA WIDENS, we see that JON, 
armed with a shoulder-strapped recorder and 
microphone, is recreating his sound effects 
collection. On a notepad he scribbles down 
each effect as he records it. 


INT. JON’S LIVING ROOM — NIGHT 

JON enters from the kitchen with his 
microphone and recorder. After scribbling on 
his notepad, he glances around to see what 
needs recording. 

At the front door, he pauses, then (from the 
inside) knocks on the door. Pauses and then 
bangs on the door. He scribbles on his notepad. 
It’s not easy wearing the recorder, riding the 
levels, juggling the microphone, the pencil and 
the pad and creating the sound effects at the 
same time. The awkwardness provides a bit of 
visual comedy to lower our defenses. 

Jon takes off the chain, undoes the bolt, opens 
the door, pauses, closes the door, fastens the 
bolt, and puts on the chain. 

Again, he takes off the chain, undoes the bolt, 
opens the door, pauses, slams the door, fastens 
the bolt and puts on the chain. 

A third time, he takes off the chain, undoes the 
bolt, opens the door, and... suddenly, he’s 
facing the cold, icy stare of a vicious-looking 
MAN of the same body shape and size as 
“Dirty Tricks.” 


SCENES 


FROM A 
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Only after recovering from our initial shock do 
we realize that this is not “Dirty Tricks” in the 
dimly-lit hallway, but only a haggard and 
annoyed neighbor from across the hall, garbed 
in pajamas and bathrobe. 
JON 

(gasps) 

ORl!!!... 

(recovering, apologetically) 

Oh... uh... I suppose it’s probably, ...I 

mean, well, it’s probably rather late...? 
No response. 


...[ mean, it’s probably past your 
bedtime... or maybe everybody's 
bedtime. 


No response. 
...Or, uhm, I mean I'm just judging by 
the way you're dressed and all... I didn’t 
realize it was so late... you see, I’ve been 
working... 
No response. 
(suddenly remembering) 
Ohl!!! Could I offer you a beer? 
No response. 
(a change of tone, mock professionalism 
as he carefully examines the door) 
Well, it seems to be fixed now... 
shouldn’t be causing any more trouble. 
No response. 
...Well, thanks for stopping over, and I 
do appreciate your concern and your 
help. Good night. 
Jon smiles weakly. Then, slowly, cautiously, 
and with a great deal of precision, he closes the 
door without the slightest sound. 
After closing the door, Jon turns around, leans 
against the door, and sighs. Then, remem- 
bering the recorder, he looks down, turns it 
off, and begins to scribble on his notepad as he 
walks across the room. The CAMERA 
LINGERS on the unbolted, unchained door. 


INT. JON’S BEDROOM — NIGHT 

JON enters from the living room with recorder, 
microphone, pad and pencil. He glances at the 
digital clock (10:17). Concerned, he glances at 
the telephone, then back to the clock. He bites 
his lip and frowns. Then, shrugging off his 
concern, he adds the word “Shower” to his list 
of “Household Effects, Tape No. 7” and puts 
the pad and pencil down on the nightstand 
before heading towards the bathroom. 


INT. JON’S BATHROOM — NIGHT 

JON enters from the bedroom, places the 
recorder and microphone on a folded towel on 
the tank of the toilet, pushes the record button 
and flushes the toilet for effect. 

While the toilet tank refills, he quickly un- 
dresses, turns on the shower, and gets in. 
Although the CAMERA STAYS WITH THE 
RECORDER, from this particular vantage 
point, we can look through the bedroom, and 
into the living room to catch a glimpse of part 
of the front door. Then, for an incredibly long 
time, we are forced to watch what little we can 
see of the front door, and wait. The SHOWER 


SOUNDS mask all other sounds. Finally... the 
front door opens and closes. We wait. We 
wait. 

Jon turns off the shower, gets out, and once 
again flushes the toilet for effect. He dries off. 
He puts on his robe. He begins to towel-dry his 
hair, his back to the door. He picks up the 
microphone and recorder with one hand and 
heads into the bedroom. 


INT. JON’S BEDROOM — NIGHT 
As he crosses the room with recorder and 
microphone in one hand, JON towel-dries his 
hair with the other. The towel obscures his 
vision. He puts the recorder and mike on the 
bedside nightstand and sits down on the side of 
the bed, his back to the livingroom door. Then, 
just as he seems to be through drying his hair, 
he reaches over and turns off the recorder. The 
moment he does so... 
KATE'’S VOICE 
Jon...? 
Startled, Jon jumps up and jerks his head 
towards the doorway where KATE stands. 
KATE 
Oh, I'm sorry, I didn’t mean to scare 
you. 
JON 
(recovering) 
No. That's O.K. 
KATE 
Well I knocked and there was no an- 
swer. And when I started to knock 
again, this awful man across the hall 
stuck his head out... 
JON 
(smiles) 
It's O.K., I'm glad you came in. 
KATE 
(taking off her coat) 
Anyway, the door was open and... 
Jon steps over and gives her a light kiss on the 
cheek. 
JON 
Really, it’s O.K. 
Listen, would you like a beer? 
He continues to dry his hair. 


KATE 
Oh, no thanks. 
JON 
Are you sure? I've got plenty. 
KATE 


No. Besides, we've got to go meet the 
guy from the Times, and it’s probably 
best if we don’t have beer on our brea... 
JON 
(interrupting) 
Carlson? 
KATE 
Yeah. Carlson. He called almost an 
hour ago. Wants one of us to bring him 
the film and the tape. 


JON 
(concerned) 
Are you sure it was Carlson? 
KATE 
What do you mean? 
JON 
Well, he was supposed to call me back. 
KATE 


Yeah. He tried and your line was busy. I 
couldn't get you either. Finally, I 
checked with the operator. 
Kate picks up the phone and listens, then holds 
it out to Jon. 
See...? There’s something wrong with it. 
Jon listens but is still worried. Puzzled, he bites 
his lip. Kate slowly hangs up the phone. Jon 
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sits on the bed. 
KATE 
Hey... don’t worry so much. Your 
phone's bad... that’s all. Mine goes bad 
all the time. 


JON 
Something’s just not right. 
KATE 
Hey, relax. You're getting realy 


paranoid about all this. It’s gonna be 
alright. We'll just go meet this reporter, 
give him the evidence, and it'll be all 


over. 
JON 
(uncertain) 
Well... 
KATE 
Well, nothing. There's nothing to worry 
about. 
JON 
When are we supposed to meet him? 
KATE 
At midnight. At the entrance to the 
park. 
Jon glances at the digital clock (10:41). 
JON 
Oh, we've got plenty of time. 
KATE 
(smiles) 


Uh hmmmmmmm... 
She runs her finger lightly down his chest just 
inside his bathrobe. 

JON 

(still concerned) 

At the park, huh? 
Kate starts to run her fingers through his still- 
damp hair to get the tangles out in a loving 
way. 


KATE 
(leaning over to whisper) 
Still paranoid? 
JON 


A little. I'm tired of having all my tapes 
disappear. And now we're about to 
hand over the originals to some guy 
we've never even seen before. 

KATE 
(finally giving up on the lovemaking) 
But he’s an investigative reporter. He's 
on our side, remember? 

JON 
Just the same, I think we should let you 
take him the tapes while I listen from the 


car. 
KATE 
(frowns) 
You've seen too many James Bond 
movies. 
JON 
(smiles) 


It never hurts to play it safe. Either you 
wear a microphone, or you don’t go. 
Kate puts up her hands—symbolically 
surrendering. 
KATE 
O.K., O.K... I'll wear the microphone. 
Now are you through? 
JON 
(smiles) 
Why no... I was just beginning... 
He starts to unbutton her blouse. 
Kate gently removes his hand. 
KATE 
Ohhhh... in that case... 
She pulls away and moves to the window to 
pull the shade and adjust the curtains. 
You never know when some creep 
might be out there with a movie camera. 
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JON 
Now who's paranoid??? 
KATE 

(slightly embarrassed) 

Well... 
As she wrestles with the curtains, Jon reaches 
over, puts the recorder into the record, picks 
up the pencil and adds something to his 
“Household Effects, Tape No. 7” list, and turns 
off the lamp. The lights from the bathroom and 
livingroom allow us to see what's going on, but 
unfortunately, the CAMERA TIGHTENS on 
the recorder and we are forced to be content 
with simply listening to the slightly amplified 
sounds of their early stages of lovemaking. 
Eventually, however, the tape runs out. And as 
the last of the tape runs through the recorder 
and the recorder stops, so, too, do all the 
sounds in the room stop. 
Then, for the rest of the scene, we are allowed 
to watch their lovemaking in absolute, total, 
COMPLETE SILENCE. 
A beautiful, hypnotic effect is created as we 
watch their silent lovemaking and then, when 
the viewers are least expecting it... 
Quite loudly, we hear the AMPLIFIED 
SOUND EFFECTS (from the next scene) of a 
CAR DOOR OPENING, SLAMMING SHUT, 
and FOOTSTEPS walking across pavement. 


James A. Murray 


James A. Murray is a media consultant 
specializing in a “human factors” approach to 
the design of mass communication messages. 
He is a specialist in the design of broadcast and 
print messages, particularly in the fields of 
environment and energy, and is presently 
consulting or advising a number of public 
interest groups at the state and national level. 
An assistant Professor of Radio-Television, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, his other 
media experience includes hospital public 
relations work, newsfeature film production 
for the State of Georgia, videotape 
documentaries, and television and radio public 
service announcements. Mr. Murray holds a 
Ph.D. in Mass Communications. 


eae TION 
Scene No. 7 


By W. Angel Mesce, Jr. 

EXT. DAY 

A small, corner park on a bright, warm af- 
ternoon. Some old men feed pigeons, a pair of 
teenagers toss a frisbee around, their small 
mutt chasing the disc and yapping. Two 
women, housewives on their afternoon stroll, 
sit gossiping on a park bench, one absently 
rocking a baby carriage with her toe. A little 
boy, six or so, runs up to the woman with the 
carriage. He is obviously hers. She scolds him 
for interrupting. He nods, says something and 
points off. She looks in the direction he is 
pointing, thinks a minute, then nods in ap- 
proval and goes back to gossiping with her 
friend while the boy runs off. 

He runs to where a half-dozen other young kids 
are gathered around a park bench. DIRTY 
TRICKS is sitting up on the back of the bench. 
He is in his mid-twenties, dressed in jeans, 
sneakers, a Levi jacket and a Toronto Maple 
Leaf cap. He keeps his hair loose; he has deep- 
set laugh lines and eerily clear, blue eyes. He 
seems unassuming, likable: the good-natured 
collegiate type. 


He keeps the kids enthralled with yo-yo tricks 
which he narrates in low, cooing French. We 
notice that not only does he execute the tricks 
flawlessly but that his fingers are both strong 
and supple, caressing and firm. He can do these 
tricks in his sleep. While he does them, his eyes 
wander away, more interested in passersby, 
particularly women in KATE’s age range and 
appearance. 
Several catch his eye, he scrutinizes them 
closely, then lets them go. Finally, his eyes 
settle on a girl across the street. She is very 
similar in age and coloring to KATE. 
DIRTY TRICKS 

(to the kids in French) 

Around the world. 
He smiles and whips the yo-yo out. The film 
goes into slow motion. 
CUT TO DIRTY TRICKS’ FACE. 
CUT TO GIRL, she takes one step, then 
FREEZE FRAME. 
CUT TO CU DIRTY TRICKS’ FACE. 
CUT TO GIRL, another step, 
FRAME. 
CUT TO CU DIRTY TRICKS’ HAND, SLOW 
MOTION, as his supple fingers pull the yo-yo 
back in. 


FREEZE 


CUT TO 
EXT. DAY, SIDEWALK 
It is a little later than the previous scene. The 
girl that DIRTY TRICKS had spotted is 
walking down the street. She is unaware that 
DIRTY TRICKS is behind her. He calls to her 
quietly. 
DIRTY TRICKS 
Ma’amoiselle? 
She stops and turns. 
DIRTY TRICKS is flirting in a facetious, 
boyish way, smiling in mock shyness. The girl 
smiles tiredly but amused. 
DIRTY TRICKS 
Cat in the cradle. 
He does a cat in the cradle with the yo-yo. The 
girl smiles but does not want to be bothered 
and starts to walk away. DIRTY TRICKS 
catches up to her, tips his cap, bows slightly. 
DIRTY TRICKS 
Ma’amoiselle? Walk the dog. 
She smiles again. She thinks he's cute; flattered 
by his attention, she starts playing the 
coquette. She starts to walk slowly. DIRTY 
TRICKS steps up beside her and throws a walk 
the dog. When next he speaks to her, it is in 
heavily accented English. 
DIRTY TRICKS 
Walk the dog? 
They are walking by an alley and he steps in 
front of her as he throws another walk the dog. 
She stops, nods approvingly. He pulls the yo- 
yo into his palm. 
GIRL 
I'll walk the dog. 
DIRTY TRICKS looks past her shoulder to see 
an empty street. Faking sheepishness, he turns 
away, looking behind him; there is just a 
middle-aged couple walking away. 
GIRL 
Well? 
DIRTY TRICKS whirls around and hits the girl 
on the side of her head with the palmed yo-yo. 
She falls into the alley. The middle-aged couple 
turn, having heard something, but the street is 
empty behind them. 
DIRTY TRICKS is in the alley, standing over 
the dazed girl. He pockets the yo-yo and 
reaches the fingers of his right hand into his left 
sleeve and pulls out a strand of gleaming steel 


wire, attached to a spool on his wrist. 
DIRTY TRICKS 
(in sarcastic French) 
Cat's in the cradle, little girl. 


CUT TO 
INT. DAY, THE LATE AFTERNOON 
DIRTY TRICKS’ PLACE 
DIRTY TRICKS is just coming in. His place is 
one of those large, cavernous, one room studio 
lofts where half of the sharply sloping roof is 
made up of windows. 
There is not much furniture. A few tables and 
chairs, most of them foldable, a beanbag chair, 
a single bed under the windows. There is a 
kitchen set-up along one wall and the sink is 
full of dirty dishes. Along one wall is a home- 
made wall unit and in it an expensive stereo 
system, hundreds of records and a large 
television with a video game attachment. As a 
matter of fact, there seems to be a slavish 
devotion to games and even toys in the loft. On 
another set of home-made shelves are piles of 
games, from Monopoly to Avalon-Hill’'s 
mammoth World War II, from three dimen- 
sional chess to Go. There are games about the 
stock market, art buying, politics. 
Little lamps and Rube Goldberg devices made 
from construction sets dot the loft. Over in the 
dining area, on the floor, is sprawled Avalon- 
Hill's Battle of Jutland. On a folding card table 
by the bed is a circular jigsaw puzzle; 3,000 
pieces, all white. On plywood slabs resting on 
workhorses is a gigantic slot-car set up. 
Hanging by strings from the ceiling are several 
models of aircraft, warships, etc. 
There are a few posters; W.C. Field’s classic 
poker pose, a shot from Jackie Gleason playing 
pool in The Hustler, a poster of Paul Newman, 
triumphant at the poker table, in The Sting. 
When DIRTY TRICKS comes in, he absently 
flicks on the television as he heads toward the 
kitchen area. He goes to the refrigerator, feels 
several apples and pulls one out, rinsing it off 
in the sink. He starts eating the apple and 
kneels over the Jutland game, tugging the visor 
of his cap to the rear. Dirty plates are on the 
floor around the game. DIRTY TRICKS makes 
amove. 
He gets up, goes to the slot car race and turns it 
on. On the plywood is a phone with a message 
taker device. He rewinds the tape and plays it. 
There is the sound of the phone ringing. Then a 
voice. 
VOICE 

Hello? Hello, are you there? ...All right. 

Call me. Immediately. 
Sound of the phone hanging up. The voice 
sounded harried and worried. 
DIRTY TRICKS smiles and shrugs off his 
jacket and tosses it on the bed. He goes to the 
door, opens it and steps into a small bathroom. 
He turns on the light and holds up his right arm 
where the strangling wire spool is. He unreels 
the wire and wraps the loose end around the 
water faucet. The wire is blood stained. DIRTY 
TRICKS puts his apple in his mouth and holds 
it there. With one deft hand he uncaps a bottle 
of medicinal alcohol in the sink, takes a dab of 
cotton from a jar, holds it over the alcohol 
bottle’s neck, soaks the cotton and wipes the 
wire clean with it. He takes another dry cotton 
dab and wipes down the wire. He reels the wire 
back in, shuts off the light, takes the apparatus 
off his arm and tosses it on his bed. 
He pulls a stool up to the slot car boards, by 
the message taker. He reaches down on the 
floor and brings up a box of cassettes. He opens 
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the box; inside are dozens of tapes by rock 
groups. He takes out a tape entitled “The Best 
of the Guess Who” and puts it in the message 
taker. He starts the tape recording, picks up the 
phone and speaks the day’s date, then dials. 
During the conversation, DIRTY TRICKS 
plays intently with the slot car controls. The 
conversation will seem secondary to him. A 
woman’s voice answers the phone. 
WOMAN 
Good afternoon, Commissioner's 
Office. 
DIRTY TRICKS 
Commissioner, please. He is expecting 
my call. 
DIRTY TRICKS speaks in heavily accented 
English. 
WOMAN 
Your name, please? 
DIRTY TRICKS 
He is expecting me. 
WOMAN 
(puzzled) 
One moment, please. 
Pause. 
COMMISSIONER 
Yes? 
DIRTY TRICKS 
Voila. 
The Commissioner becomes nervous, worried, 
even a little suspicious. 
COMMISSIONER 
What were you doing? 
DIRTY TRICKS 
I was out. 
COMMISSIONER 
I've been told that you... That the girl 
the other night... 
DIRTY TRICKS 
She will have a companion, probably 
on the evening news. 


COMMISSIONER 
Good Christ, what are you doing? 
DIRTY TRICKS 
Our “model” is dangerous, no? 
COMMISSIONER 
jp 
DIRTY TRICKS 


There is a madman on the loose. He has 
been killing girls who look quite like 
her. Alas, she does not watch the news, 
she is not careful. I fear she will meet 
him while she is out... “walking her 
dog.” Then I fear that there will be other 
careless, unfortunate girls, perhaps two 
or three more before this madman 
disappears. 
COMMISSIONER 
God. Then, will it be— 
DIRTY TRICKS 
The photographer is not helpful. And 
then there is this other man, this recent 
“acquaintance” of our “model.” These 
are not careful men. They slip in the 
bathtub, they leave the gas on. I see 
misfortune in their future, mishap. 
He pauses. 


DIRTY TRICKS 
Ihave no alternatives. Do you? 
Pause. 
COMMISSIONER 
I am trusting you. 
Pause. 
You can be trusted. 
He is asking more than stating. 
What else is there to report? 
DIRTY TRICKS 
(smiling ironically at the recording he is 
making now) 
The tape has borne fruit. A reporter at 
the Times has been contacted. There is a 
story for this reporter to hear, things for 
him to see. I must move quickly before 
the reporter can call back. I have 
already taken the first step. 


CUT TO 

INT. DAY 

THE REPORTER'S DESK IN NEWSROOM 
The reporter dials his phone and gets a busy 
signal. He looks annoyed, as if this is not the 
first time. 


CUT TO 

INT. DAY, BASEMENT 

The phone relays in the basement of Jon's 
building. A jack is closed on Jon's line. On 
soundtrack, we hear sound of busy signal, 
getting louder, starting to reverberate. 


CUT TO BLACK 
William Angel Mesce, Jr. 


I began a trite but true love affair with the 
movies in junior high with David Jennings’ The 
Movie Book. It went from a childhood crush, 
to a fling, to a deep passion in high school. 
Under the tutelage of Bernie Dunlap (of PBS 
“Cinematic Eye” fame) at the University of 
South Carolina, the emotion became one of 
deep and abiding respect, some awe, in- 
spiration and maybe even a dash of fear. 

I hacked around with writing and film- 
making all through junior high and high 
school, got into Ye Auld Serious Studye at 
U.S.C. Did some movie reviews for the 
yearbook, won a few awards in intermural film 
competition but that's all pretty Bush League, 
at least in retrospect. Come to think of it, 
looking at those films, it's Bush League in any 
respect. 

Graduated two years ago and joined the 
School of Frustrated and Despairing Unem- 
ployed Media Personages. Spent some time in 
bondage to a temporary agency, am currently 
a copyeditor fora TV listings outfit in romantic 
Moonachie, N.]. 

Ultimate goal: To become a Giant in the 
industry. Will settle for making a semi-regular 
living in film. I fantasize a lot about being 
interviewed by Dick Cavett. See, if you get 
interviewed by Mike Douglas, or Merv Griffin 
or those guys, it means you're new, you're a 
comer, somebody thinks you've got potential 
and can tell funny stories. If you graduate to 
the Tonight Show (if J.C. hosts, you rate even 
higher) you're considered semi- to permanently 
established, at least for the time being, and are 
a sure bet for witty ditties. If you make it to 
Tom Snyder's Debates for Insomniacs, you're 
not only considered established but con- 
troversial. But if you get to Cavett, hell, gang, 
now that's class! 

Thanks. For the thrill at the very least. 
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“KILL THAT BABY" 


‘he 


By Kay Armatage 


Meatballs, the follow-up to the enor- 
mously successful Animal House, which 
Ivan Reitman co-produced, was shot on 
location at a working summer camp last 
summer. Budgeted at under a million 
dollars, it’s Reitman’s first major 
directorial effort and stars Bill (Saturday 
Night Live) Murray and a cast of young, 
mostly Canadian actors. 

My job on Meatballs was location co- 
ordinator—in other words the sole liaison 
between the camp and the movie. If we 
needed two basketballs or 400 camper 
extras for a scene, | had to arrange it. If 
we had to send 160 kids on a 2-day canoe 
trip so we could shoot in their cabins, I 
was the negotiator. I'd never worked ona 
feature before, but like many of the neo- 
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This sporting life. Left to right: nymphet, nymphet, The Star, nerd. 


Ivan Reitman’s Meatballs 


By Kay Armatage 


phytes in the cast and crew, I was keen 
and thought I was ready. 

Meatballs is about the rivalry between 
a nice poor camp (our heroes) and a rich 
mean camp from across the lake. Every 
year the rich campers (all of them great 
athletes impeccably equipped) win the 
Olympiad. Every year the poor kids 
(lousy players all, with no uniforms, no 
nothing) are egged on by the gung-ho 
counselors to give their all and every year 
they lose. Badly. But this year head 
counselor Tripper (Bill Murray) comes up 
with a new pre-Olympic chant: “It just 
doesn’t matter.” Then he discovers that 
quiet, introspective, homesick Rudy 
(Chris Makepeace, a wonderful actor) 
can run the Marathon. 

Reading the script was easy. I was still 
safe in Toronto at the time. At the first 


All quiet on the northern set. 


production meeting I wrote efficiently in 
my notebook: Scene No. 23—2 basket- 
balls; No. 48—400 camper extras; No. 
109—150 camper extras; No. 103—check 
with camp director to see if we can shoot 
on the deck during free swim; No. 5—400 
duffel bags and 5 buses. Easy. 

Then we headed north to Haliburton, a 
wilderness of forests and lakes, and to 
Camp White Pines, the largest, richest, 
best equipped summer camp in Ontario. 

There was a cast of about 30, including 
nine kids under 16 (three of those under 
ten) and a crew of about 80. There were 
the mothers of the littlest kids as well as 
Ivan’s wife Geneviéve Deloir with infant 
son Jason and toy poodle Charlie. There 
were 50-100 extras who played the 
parents of the campers in the visiting day 
scene and the ‘villagers’ in the movie 


house scene. There were fifty or so extras 
from the nearest town with a shopping 
plaza (about 100 miles away) who played 
the rich snobby parents of the rival 
campers. And there were over 400 real 
White Pine campers and staff. 

Except for the campers and local extras, 
we all stayed the seven weeks of location 
shooting at the Hunter’s Horn Lodge on a 
lake about 15 miles from the camp itself. 
At seven every morning we piled into 
rented vehicles to drive the seemingly 
endless dirt road to the camp. This is the 
part of the shoot I remember most fondly: 
those lyrical cavalcades at dawn, the 
mists rising from the swamps and lakes as 
we passed, blue herons silhouetted 
against the reeds, the village of Hali- 
burton asleep as we roared along through 
the rosy sunrise. Leading the parade in 
the rented green Dodge was chipper Mary 
Guilfoyle, the Production Secretary. 
Following her a blue Econoline van filled 
with the young principles, always har- 
monizing (usually old Beatles songs— 
even right after breakfast). Then another 
Econoline bus, then twenty other assorted 
vehicles. As we neared the turn into the 
camp, we were joined by Ivan Reitman, 
The Director, and Bill Murray, The Star, 
arriving in different directions from their 
chalets on more exclusive lakes. 

Every day the caravan drove along the 
beautiful mile-long entrance road to the 
camp and every day I cringed in fear. 
Would the campers hate us even more 
today than they had yesterday? Would 
the campus who had promised to get up 
early to stand around for fours hours 
before they got to walk through a scene as 
“camp background” show up after all? Or 
would I have to run up and down that 
1600 acres of camp another fifty times 
before I rounded up replacement extras 
who would then clamber after me, in- 
cessantly asking when they would get to 
show the movie cameras their special 
trick, or sing the song they'd practised so 
long or do their fancy widescreen dive. 

They didn’t get to sing their songs or do 
their photogenic dives. The smart ones 
figured out soon enough that they weren't 
getting any close-ups and that that was 
what really mattered. No close-ups, then 
no show as camp background. Then the 
kids started stealing production T-shirts 
or just not showing up for scenes they had 
promised to be in. By about the third day 
of shooting we were close to a state of 
seige. 

They never gave the T-shirts back. 
Hundreds of Camp Mohawk and hun- 
dreds of Camp North Star T-shirts were 
silk-screened and they all disappeared. As 
shooting went on, retaliatory measures 
heightened. In the last weeks of camp we 
had to post guards at night to prevent 
out-and-out sabotage. The hydrogen- 
filled dolly wheels were deflated more 
than once; grip equipment became 
featured decor in the cabins of the older 
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If this photo were in your high school yearbook, the copy underneath would probably 


read, “‘A Close Shave.” We'll go with that. 


kids. And I came close to quitting on the 
afternoon of the second day. 

It was blazing hot, the peak of summer 
and about fifteen of the cutest little 8- 
year-old campers had sat all afternoon on 
the beach while one of the 8-year-old 
Toronto professional actors did a trick in 
the water over and over again. The 
“spectators” hadn't been allowed to 
move, not an inch, because everyone 
knew that they wouldn't find their proper 
places again and the scriptgirl had enough 
on her hands with the exploding beach- 
ball. So these cherubs sat in one spot for 
three hours on the promise that they 
would be featured in a potato sack race to 
be shot immediately after. 

As soon as the beach scene was 
finished, I rushed the little girls to their 
cabins to change from their bathing suits, 
got them divided into rival teams and 
positioned them on the starting line ready 
for the cameras to roll. After they'd 
waited another hour and even missed 
their snack, Gord Robinson, the Assistant 
Director, came quietly over and drew me 
aside: “Ivan wants bigger kids.” Mother 


of millions already on my second day on 
the job, my heart broke for them. “No. 
These kids have been waiting all after- 
noon for their chance. You can’t do this to 
them.” Gord was insistent: “Ivan wants 
bigger kids.” “You tell them,” I said, and 
walked away. About half an hour later 
(the crew were still setting up) I came 
back again and Gord said again, “Ivan 
wants bigger kids.” “Let him tell them,” I 
said and walked away again (lucky I 
didn’t get fired for this), this time taking a 
slightly bigger T-shirt from the wardrobe 
box. Finally everything was ready and 
Ivan stepped forward, clapping his hands 
like a Little League coach, and said 
cheerily, “Now where are my potato sack 
racers?” “Right here,” I said, my arms 
around all fifteen of them at once, all of 
them about three feet high and jumping 
up and down in ecstatic anticipation. 
“They need to be bigger,” Ivan said. 
“Here's a big one,” I smiled, and firmly 
pushed forward one golden-haired 3 1/2 
foot beauty. “OK,” said Ivan, “Now 
here’s what I want you kids to do.” The 
day was won. 


Fennerman’s Revenge 


Anything not wanted on a movie set is 
handled with a shout from the Assistant 
Director: “Kill that motorboat” or “Kill 
that stupid hat.” Then somebody (ac- 
tually a slave/Production Assistant) takes 
off on the run to quell whatever it is. 

Richard Lightstone, location Sound 
Mixer, had brought his beautiful dog 
Fennerman along to summer camp. 
Usually Fennerman responded to the 
A.D.’s shout of “Quiet on the set” by 
lying down at the Lightstone’s feet. One 


day the dog forgot and tore across the set 
after a bird in the middle of a take. This 
time it was Reitman, the Director, who 
immediately yelled ‘Kill that dog!” 

Two days later, Lightstone got his 
revenge. Reitman had brought his wife, 
dog and infant son Jason to watch the 
shoot. In the middle of a take, Jason let 
out a howl. But of course: Lightstone 
crowed “Kill that baby!” 

Both baby and dog lived—quietly ever 
after. 
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The campers weren't our only ad- 
versaries. For the first couple of weeks, 
the camp directors had been wonderfully 
cooperative. They had shifted activities 
schedules around to suit our needs, en- 
couraged the campers to participate and 
quelled the few rebellions among the 
counselors who disapproved of the 
disruption of camp. That cooperation 
came to an end with the infamous dining 
hall scene. We had known all along that it 
would be horrendous. The entire camp 
was to participate while eating their real 
lunch. The scene, which involved 
speeches from about six principals in a 
variety of close-ups, changes of set-up 
and co-ordinated action from the cam- 
pers, was all to be done within the time 
normally allotted for camp lunch. It 
didn’t really work out that way. Lunch 
Was Disrupted. From that day, one of the 
camp directors declared that she would 
cooperate with me No Further. Luckily 
we had scheduled the dining hall scene 
very near the end of camp. 

Meanwhile, back at the Hunter’s Horn 
Lodge, there were sex and jokes. The cast 
managed to have the best time—they had 
parts of days and sometimes even whole 
days off—a luxury that the $175 per week 
slaves (of whom I was one) barely 
registered, let alone had time to envy. 
Nevertheless, non-participants kept close 
track of the rapidly blooming and just as 
rapidly fading romances, thanks to the 
thin-walled cabins of the Lodge. Bill 
Murray was quite discreet, but it was 
rumored that all but one of the female 
cast had taken her turn at his chalet. The 
Grips’ ‘cabin, equipped with an exem- 
plary bar, good stereo and record 
collection and extra beds, was the nightly 
center of sex, drugs and rock and roll. 
The breakfast gossip prompted visions of 
couples, groups and singles flitting from 
cabin to cabin under the stars like crazed 
participants in a particularly naughty 
Peter Sellers movie. 

Driver General Don Retzer was also 
charged with the care and guarding of the 
four pubescent girls who played the 
principal campers. His “four babies” wore 
eye-shadow and tight cut-offs, giggled a 
lot, took to poker and flirting with the 
senior (i.e. over 20) cast members and 
drove Retzer to distraction with their 
stories of all-night bonfires with the local 
boys. They were “safely” housed across 
the lake from the rest of us. It was Ret- 
zer's job to pry them away from the bar 
and take them home every night. They 
were a constant worry to him and they 
delighted in that knowledge until a 
chaperone was hired and Retzer was free 
to settle into a romance of his own—with 
one of the starlets who provided the tits in 
this old-fashioned tits and ass movie. 

The jokes were like summer camp too. 
On the second day, one of the real 
counselors stole The Director’s Chair. 
The Chair was retrieved, stolen again, 
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Write your own Take One caption to tie 
together these two photos (hint: you 
could do someting clever with the word 
‘love’). 


retrieved; finally one of the Production 
Assistants was assigned to guard it. 
Henceforth, the grips stole The Chair 
every ten minutes until it appeared one 
morning at the top of the flagpole at the 
Lodge. After that, other things began 
regularly appearing atop the flagpole, 
with Reitman’s Animal House T-shirt the 
final permanent banner. On the third-to- 
the-last day of shooting, after a scene on 
the dock, Ivan got dumped. It was the 
first week of September in Haliburton: 
the sun was warm but the leaves had been 
turning for three weeks and the water was 
wintry. Ivan didn’t know that because he 
hadn't been in it all afternoon, so as he 
headed for the edge on the shoulders of 
three or four of the actors who had been 
in the water for several hours, all he 
thought to scream was “My watch, my 
watch, you fuckers.” At the wrap party, 
the guys who dumped him ceremoniously 
proffered their parting gift. He took off 
the wrapping quite warily, but then 
became visibly moved as he came to the 
swanky jeweller’s box. He didn’t discover 
until later, after he'd said a heartfelt 


thank-you and the mist had cleared from 
his eyes, that it was (of course) a 79-cent 
plastic toy watch. 

The Bill Murray jokes were incessant. 
Although he was set up in a chalet on 
another lake with his own car, a stereo 
and six alarm clocks, he often hung 
around the Lodge making jokes. He was 
always the center of attention—noisy, 
crazy, almost desperately funny. 

All during the shoot, an undercurrent 
of animosity between Bill Murray and 
Todd Hoffman had been growing daily. 
Todd played “Wheels,” a spaced out 
ragamuffin Counselor in Training. 
Todd’s comedy was the opposite of Bill 
Murray's: rather quiet, a bit loony. Todd 
was from L.A., where he works as a 
parking lot attendant between parts. He 
was always stoned. Todd and Bill didn’t 
have many scenes together but when they 
did Bill was always roaring about 
something while Todd looked foggily in 
another direction. When you're supposed 
to be the center of attention, it’s annoying 
to find the person next to you snoozing— 
that's what sparked the shoot-out. 
Murray had a big scene at the campfire 
telling a long spooky story. Everyone's 
attention was rivetted on him; they were 
all reacting like mad, scared to death at 
midnight in the middle of the bush. 
Maybe Todd had wandered into the 
woods between takes for a few tokes too 
many, maybe he was deliberately un- 
dercutting Bill. He slept through Bill's big 
scene. Later, in the wardrobe trailer Bill 
apparently did something to express his 
anger. Todd cried assault and quit— 
packed his bags, took his rubber football 
that was in continuity, took all his 
costumes and quit. He spent the next day 
in a canoe, drifting around in circles 
waiting for the next ride to Toronto. 

Somehow things were smoothed over 
and Todd stayed, morosely nursing his 
cold with lemon tea while everyone 
shunned him. The happy ending came at 
the wrap party when Don Wilder, 
Director of Production, stood on a table 
and presented Todd with an Honorary 
Crew Member's volleyball sweatshirt, 
citing Hoffman as “the best young actor 
he'd had the pleasure of working with.” 
The real ending came later: Todd was 
pretty well cut from the movie. 

Paramount has released Meatballs, and 
it’s terrific—the premiere was a great 
success and it's already drawing lineups. 
Ivan Reitman is Hollywood's Golden Boy 
and Producer Danny Goldberg is happy 
as a clam. I’m looking for a job on 
another movie. This time I hope it’s shot 
in the city, without kids. 


Kay Armatage is co-producer/co-director 
of Jill Johnston October 1975 and 
producer/writer/director of Gertrude & 
Alice in Passing and Bed & Sofa. She 
worked as Location Co-ordinator and 
Production Assistant on Meatballs. 


DORE SCHARY 


The rise to power 


from $50 a week writer to MGM head 


Someone once described Dore Schary as 
“tall and avuncular, with soft blue eyes 
and massive horn-rims, a tweedy Walter 
Pidgeon version of an American high- 
brow.” As far as it goes this is a good 
quick sketch, but it ignores the imposing 
strength, downplays the sharp _in- 
telligence and misses the most striking 
quality: on the other side of the Eastern 
Jewish FDR urbanity is the stark moral 
stance of a rustic Western hero. When we 
talked to the 73-year-old Schary in the 
summer of 1977 at the University of 
Wisconsin, his voice quiet and utterly 
mannerly, his posture upright, his ranch- 
style shirt matched with a dangling string- 
tie, he looked like western actor William 
S. Hart right down to the prominent beak 
nose. 

Schary was in Madison, Wisconsin to 
put his autobiography in order. (It will be 
published this fall by Little-Brown.) 
Earlier, he had donated his voluminous 
papers to the Wisconsin Center for Film 
and Theater Research; now he was 
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spending his days at the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society, going through the 
boxes and boxes of letters, scripts, 
contracts, pressbooks and newspaper 
clippings which piece together into an 
approximation of his life. 

There is a massive, nigh-impossible 
saga to unravel, from Schary’s early life 
in the Jewish section of Newark, New 
Jersey, to his ascendancy to the helm of 
MGM, when Louis B. Mayer was forced 
to abdicate his throne in 1951. (See Bosley 
Crowther’s The Magnificent Rajah for an 
authoritative blow-by-blow of the most 
stunning coup d'état in Hollywood's 
corporate history.) 

It’s a fine Horatio Alger story, of 
talented, industrious poor boy makes 
good—of a minor comedian in the 
borscht belt (recreated in the only Schary- 
directed movie, Act One, about Moss 
Hart’s Catskill days); of a very minor 
Broadway actor, with parts in gangster 
melodramas starring Spencer Tracy and 
Paul Muni; of an enterprising and per- 
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severing young man giving $35 lecture- 
demonstrations at YMHA’s on “How to 
Put on Makeup,” beginning his talk as an 
agile youth and ending as an elderly gent, 
burdened down by pancake, eye shadow 
and rouge. 

Dissolving years ahead to Hollywood 
and Brentwood and an eighteen-room 
mansion, we come to Schary the 
Humanitarian, the friend of Israel, B’nai 
Brith and countless charities. As Groucho 
Marx once quipped during Schary’s 
Metro reign: “In the old days to see the 
head of MGM (Mayer) you had to be 
dressed like a jockey. Today you have to 
be carrying a plaque for civil service.” 

Schary is the most vastly underrated of 
all studio executives. Sinclair Lewis, who 
collaborated with him, became as 
enamored of Schary as Fitzgerald had 
been of Irving Thalberg. Lewis called him 
“a charming, literate and responsible 
man.” A managerial anomaly, Schary 
was a genuine bookish intellectual; an ex- 
writer who championed current writers; a 
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discoverer of unorthodox talent, giving 
first directorial breaks to such compulsive 
outsiders as Joseph Losey and Nicholas 
Ray; a political liberal, the house 
Democrat at MGM; and, _ unlike 
Thalberg, a staunch unionist. He fought 
for recognition of the Writers Guild, an 
organization which Thalberg hysterically 
opposed. 

These are all the good Schary tales, but 
there are other stories too. One might 
question the declaration of principles in 
Schary’s famed “message” pictures and 
see them as safely Stanley Kramerish, 
Hollywood-as-usual. James Agee, in his 
August 1947 Nation review of the Schary- 
backed Crossfire, RKO’s frontal attack 
on anti-Semitism, offered this cautionary 
note: “RKO Radio's Dore Schary is likely 
to be regarded by many as a white hope 
and a hero. I do not question the 
goodness of his deepest motives; and I 
certainly wish him well; but it may as 


well be remembered that, at best, 
Hollywood's heroism is calculated to land 
butter side up.” 


Everybody praised Intruder in the 
Dust, which Schary nursed into (social) 
consciousness under the hostile eye of 
Louis B. Mayer, but the critics pounced 
on Lonelyhearts (1959), which Schary 
scripted. He came up with a preposterous 
happy ending—the hero marries instead 
of being murdered—which was totally at 
odds with Nathanael West's bleak and 
despairing novel Miss Lonelyhearts. 
Lonelyhearts was taken as proof of 
Schary’s softening and sell-out politics— 
all duly noted in Dwight MacDonald's 
famous Esquire lambast of both Schary 
and the movie. 

In her 1963 autobiography, With a 
Cast of Thousands, Jill Robinson, 
Schary’s daughter and author of the 
recent bestseller Perdido, explained her 
father’s doggedly Pollyanna approach to 
life and art: “Daddy loves all stories 
about disastrous problems that are 
overcome. One of the major characters 
must be A Decent Human Being. To 
Daddy, the Decent Human Being looks 
like Spencer Tracy. His problems must 
have happy endings, just like the 
movies.” 

There are even those critics, rare, who 
cast doubt on Schary’s capabilities as a 
studio executive. Nobody has written 
more nastily of Schary than ex-Time 
journalist Ezra Goodman in The Decline 
and Fall of Hollywood: “Under his MGM 
regime, Leo the Lion’s onetime roar 
dwindled to a pathetic squeak. When 
Schary left MGM he had accomplished 
the most negligible feat of making Louis 
B. Mayer look quite impressive by 
comparison.” Goodman’s aspersions can 
be partly rebutted. True, Schary aban- 
doned MGM as it was sinking under the 
combined weight of the Esther Williams 
fiasco Jupiter's Daughter and Plymouth 
Adventure, with a loss of four million 
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dollars between them. But Schary had 
supervised such MGM classics as The 
Asphalt Jungle, Lili, Father of the Bride, 
Pat and Mike, An American in Paris, Bad 
Day at Black Rock, Blackboard Jungle, 
and Singin’ in the Rain during his five 
years at the top. (He was deposed in 1956 
by Joseph Vogel, President of Loew’s Inc., 
the conglomerate that operated MGM.) 
The track record is quite extraordinary; 
and the case for Schary, the executive as 
auteur, needs to be articulated. 

Which brings one inevitably to 
Schary’s conduct during the HUAC 
period. In 1947, when the House Un- 
American Activities Committee turned 
toward Hollywood, Schary, then Vice- 
President of RKO and suspected by some 
of being a Communist himself, spoke 
bravely to the Parnell Thomas Com- 
mittee, stating that, under California law, 
he could never refuse to hire someone 
because of his or her political beliefs. His 
testimony, in refreshing contrast to the 
obsequiousness of Jack Warner and Louis 
B. Mayer, made Schary a hero. A 
temporary hero. 

The Hollywood Ten appeared as 
Unfriendly Witnesses before the same 
HUAC. In retaliation, the Motion Picture 
Association of America met at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in November 1947. 
Attending this Malta Conference were the 
bigwigs themselves: Harry Cohen, Albert 
Warner, Louis B. Mayer, Spyros 
Skouras, Samuel Goldwyn, and Dore 
Schary. They pow-wowed for two days 
and arrived at the Blacklist. Schary 
opposed it within the meeting; but he did 
not resign. He cast his public vote with 
the rest of the jury, to make the Blacklist 
officially unanimous. And he was chosen 
as the official “liberal” intermediary to 
bring the results of the meeting before the 
Writers Guild. 

Schary told the packed meeting of the 
Guild that the Ten would be fired and 
blacklisted; that Hollywood studios 
would not hire anyone believed to be a 
Communist. “We do not ask you to 
condone this,” Schary said several times. 


“To Daddy, 
a Decent Human 
Being looks like 
Spencer Tracy.” 
Jill Schary 
Robinson 


He left the meeting; a few days later 
Adrian Scott and Edward Dmytryk, both 
of the Hollywood Ten and producer and 
director respectively of Schary’s 
Crossfire, were fired from RKO. Butter 
side up. 

What were Schary’s motives? Had he 
become a “militant anti-Communist” as 
Bruce Cook, author of the Dalton 
Trumbo biography, contends? Or did he 
think he could help by sacrificing a few 
people (all of whom eventually went to 
prison) in order to save many others in 
the motion picture industry? Gordon 
Kahn, who wrote the early anti-HUAC 
attack, Hollywood on Trial, was ex- 
tremely sympathetic to Schary’s strategy. 
He “read” Schary’s appearance at the 
Writers Guild as a subversive one: “The 
general impact of his extemporaneous 
speech was that the producers were 
opposed to the Thomas Committee, in 
fact despised it. They felt the freedom of 
the screen was in jeopardy. They were 
terribly sorry they had to fire anybody 
for any reason whatsoever, especially 
honest, talented people.” Kahn felt 
Schary was in fact urging the Writers 
Guild to oppose the Blacklist, even while 
he was mouthing a somewhat different 
message. Adrian Scott, who went to jail, 
is obviously less satisfied with Schary’s 
performance: “I'll never forgive him. He 
promised to set a precedent, never to fire 
anyone because he was suspected of being 
a Communist. Then, as soon as things got 
hot, he simply let us go.” 

Dore Schary has never answered his 
accusers. He is breaking three decades of 
silence in his autobiography—but not 
before. When we talked to him, Schary 
said we would have to wait for this most 
important information. Instead he gladly 
reminisced about his Hollywood years, 
with anecdote after anecdote about the 
inevitable power confrontations which 
mark the daily life of the Hollywood 
studio executive. 


What were your first impressions of 
Hollywood screen writing? 

I was brought out there as a junior 
writer in December of 1932. When I first 
came to Columbia, there were writers like 
Jimmy Cain (Mildred Pierce, The 
Postman Always Rings Twice), and 
Sidney Kingsley (Men in White, Dead 
End) who weren't really devoted to 
motion pictures. They came to do well 
and go back and write a great play or 
something. But the fellows I gravitated to 
at the studios shared the same point of 
view. We were movie fans; I’m talking 
about people like Joe Mankiewicz and 
George Seaton (A Day at the Races), 
Norman Krasna (Fury), Jerry Wald (Stars 
Over Broadway). We felt that movies 
could be better than they were. We 
developed a passion about movies and 
worked very hard at it. We quit jobs we 
didn’t like, and we refused to take jobs we 


didn’t like. 

What were 
arrangements? 

Columbia signed me to a so-called 
seven-picture contract. My first year I 
was supposed to get $100 weekly for the 
first three months, $125 for the next three 
months, $150 for the next three months, 
and $200 for the last three months. By the 
end of the first three months, I had 
already done two original screenplays 
and Columbia picked up my option. 

Do you remember the names of the 
pictures? 


Fury of the Jungle and Most Precious 
Thing in Life. They were produced. But 
I'd written many other things that 
weren’t—original stories which nobody 
read. Some were hysterical. So, they 
picked up my option, provided I'd stay at 
$100 a week. Then they picked it up again 
because I'd written two more pictures, 
one of them called Fog; and I did a rewrite 
on a picture called Man of Steel. For a 
third time they picked up my option— 
and now nine months had passed. So I 
went and said, “I think I ought to be 
getting more, you know. I've done four 
screenplays.” They said to me, “What do 
you think you're worth?” And I said, “I 
just want what's in the contract, $200.” 
So they said, “OK, you're fired. And after 
you can’t get a job, you'll come crawling 
to Columbia trying to get your $100 a 
week back.” So I left. This was in 1933. 

Nice people. 

Well, it was typical. Writers, if they 
had no reputation, were chattel. 

How had Harry Cohn (Chief of 
Columbia) been involved in your hiring? 

It had been a typical Harry Cohn thing. 
Yet do you want to know something 
interesting? As I look back on it, I was 
lucky and three writers I was interviewed 
with kind of blew it; they really did. I had 
the advantage. It was probably because— 
God knows, I'm not a modest man—but I 
do not normally come on strong. I come 
on very slow and very soft, probably 
because of a natural sense that I don’t 
want to intrude. I went in last to meet 
Cohn, and that was also lucky for me. 
There was no room for me to sit down 
except on the arm of a sofa. These men 
were asked what they thought they could 
do, and the first one said that he wanted 
to write tough newspaper stories. He just 
didn’t seem the type. I could see right 
away that he was in trouble. 

The next fellow I really liked very 
much, a cute dear guy—he was gay— 
very discreet; those were the days when 
gay fellows had to be very discreet, but I 
knew him from New York. He said, “I 
want to write about molls, gun molls.” I 
said to myself, “Oh, no!” The final fellow 
said Hollywood was a stupid kind of 
business. He wanted to write novels and 
unless they did what he wanted, he wasn’t 
going to stay. He spoke like this all the 
time (Schary imitates an upper-class 
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stuffed shirt) and he said, “I write like 
Noél Coward.” 

Now I watched the reactions of Cohn 
and Columbia executive Walter Wanger 
and Frank Capra and Sam Briskin, who 
were all there to meet this new breed. 
Then it was my turn. Cohn asked, “What 
do you want to do?” I said, “Whatever 
you tell me to do.” Cohn said, ‘Don’t you 
have any ideas?” I said, “No, I haven't got 
any ideas. Just tell me what you want, I'll 
write it.” I was fortunate. I might have 
made a horse’s ass out of myself. After I 
finished; Cohn smiled at me, turned to 
Wanger and said, “I told you he wasn’t a 
dame.” Earlier, when Wanger read my 
stuff in California, he had contacted 
Cohn and said, “Get hold of whoever 
wrote these three plays. It’s a dame 
named Dore Schary, but she writes like a 
man.” When I had gone to see Cohn at 
Columbia in New York, he started to 
laugh. So I kept thinking he brought me 
to Hollywood as a practical joke. In any 
event, that ended my immediate 


Cohn: 
“It’s a dame 
named 
Dore Schary 
but she writes 
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problems with him. 

And later on? 

Cohn had a very attractive secretary, 
and ona couple of occasions I went up to 
talk to her about a couple of things; but 
mainly I wanted to see her because she 
was pretty. And I don’t know, I was 
skinny and tall, and she came to the 
writers’ office one night. She was very 
dear and very inviting and perhaps 
something could have happened. Except 
that somebody called from downstairs, 
“Mr. Cohn wants to see you.” Now the 
building was in a rectangle, so Cohn, in 
his office, could just look over—and I 
think he saw her coming into my office. 
Later I was told by the man who fired me, 
‘Don’t mess around with Cohn’s 
secretaries.” That was Columbia. 

Where'd you go from Columbia? 

At a party I met Herman Mankiewicz, 
at that time a top writer at Metro. Jesus, I 
suppose that’s like a young kid going toa 
party today and meeting Coppola. 
Anyway, they started to play games at 
this party. It was a period when people 
were playing mental games. For reasons I 
don’t know, I have always been good at 
them. I could do those tricks memorizing 
26 nouns; then somebody would say, 
“What was the fifth noun, the fourteenth 
noun?” and I could tell them. Or they 
could give me a long number and I could 
recite it backwards and then repeat it 
forwards. So we were playing these 
games—it just happens that I’m also 
competitive—and I was very good. 
Mankiewicz was impressed by that. He 
said, “What are you doing?” I said, “I was 
just fired.” He said, “Come over to Metro 
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tomorrow.” So he had me meet the head 
of the writers, Sam Marx, and Marx gave 
me a job for $200 a week. - 

I got an assignment to work with a 
fellow from the Ozarks, Vance Randolph, 
a very accomplished writer, a non-fiction 
writer, who had recorded all the balladry 
and language of the Ozarks, which is 
much like Shakespearean English. I don’t 
know if you've ever dug into the Ozark 
culture, but it’s just extraordinary, and 
Randolph had written some very good 
books. Scholarly, you know; nobody’d 
ever read them but universities—he had 
Guggenheim Fellowships for years. He 
was a real character. He’d been in World 
War | and he still wore his army shirts. 

They had hired him to write a 
mountaineer story for Marie Dressler and 
Wallace Beery about the Ozarks. So I was 
assigned as an “experienced” playwright, 
you know, to work with him. He was just 
a fabulous man. They’d given him a 
dispensation; he wouldn't work unless he 
had a spitoon, because he always had a 
chaw, and he’d—dead-eye—just splat. It 
was a little disconcerting working with 
him at first, but he was such a mild- 
mannered and sly fellow, and | admired 
that. We were working for a notorious 
man named Harry Rapf. He was a 
monster to write for, such contempt for 
writers. 

What was Rapf's position at Metro? 

He once owned part of MGM. They 
bought him out as soon as they smelled 
they had something important. Then he 
was a producer. He was going to produce 
the Marie Dressler and Wallace Beery 
story. So we wrote, having fun, and I 
learned a great deal about the Ozarks. 
Then we submitted a treatment before we 
worked on the screenplay. We waited a 
few days and were told to go see Rapf. He 
had a nice-sized office. When we came in, 
he was sitting with his back turned; but 
he knew we were there, you know. I 
looked at Vance and Vance looked at me 
and finally I just went “Cough, Cough.” 
Rapf turned slowly and picked up the 
treatment. “I read this. It stinks.” And he 
threw it on the desk. 

There was a pause. Meanwhile Vance 
was standing there in the carpet slippers 
he used to wear, chawing. I was a little 
nonplussed, so I finally asked, “Well, Mr. 
Rapf, what's wrong with it?” He said, “It 
ain't authentic.” That was the magic 
word, see, so Randolph said, “Mr. Rapf, 
uh, I really don’t know nothin’ about, uh, 
movies. I worked here with this young 
fella, who I think knows a great deal 
about movies. I kinda liked the story, but 
maybe it’s no good. But I want you to 
know something, Mr. Rapf. I've written 
six books about the Ozarks, got three 
Guggenheim fellowships, and _ I’ve 
recorded all the ballads; it’s kind of 
recognized that I know more about the 
Ozarks than any man alive. So when you 
tell me it ain’t authentic, you just pick up 
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that script and stick it in a place which the 
Lord provided for you.” 

With that, he went “PFFFT” and he 
spat. I've never seen such a spat. If you 
were doing a cartoon it would be a 
continuous flow, as if it were coming out 
of nowhere. With horror I saw this thing 
spread on the green rug. By the time I 
turned around, Randolph was out of the 
office. When I looked up at Rapf, he 
pointed his finger at me and said, “You're 
fired.” So I backed out of the office and 
ran down to see Vance. He'd already 
packed. He had one of those old bags like 
a doctor's bag, and he'd put his stuff in. 
He said, “I already called Sam Marx. He’s 
got my money for me and I'm gonna get a 
bus and go home. I'm sorry, but good 
luck to ya. I'll be writing to ya... and 
bye bye.” 

Then he left. Then I called up Sam 
Marx, and he said, “Yeah, I heard the 
word, I’m sorry.” It was the day before 
the Christmas holiday, and I was fired. 

So you never wrote a picture for 
MGM? 

I didn’t go back there until 1936 as a 
writer. I went to Universal and did a 
couple of pictures there. But before 
Universal, my agent got me a job with a 
marvelous character named Nat Levine, 
who owned a B picture studio called 
Mascot Pictures. Levine sent for me and 
told me he wanted to do a war story, a 
flying story of some kind. I was to get 
$900 for the story and screenplay. It had 
to be an original. So I said fine. I had to 
report on Monday to a little office on 
Santa Monica Boulevard; they had no 
studio, nothing. They rented space. When 
I got there, the contract called for $750. 
The Mascot lawyer said, “Mr. Levine 
changed his mind. He thought you should 
only get $750.” 

I thought, ‘That isn’t fair and I don't 
want to do it.” So I tore up the contract 
and left it on the desk and took my 
briefcase, pencils and pads, and | left. I 
was scared, I don’t know why. I got in my 
car and I just drove. Forgetting I should 


Levine said 
something 
lll never forget. 
He said 

“I’m the 
President.” 


have called my wife, my agent, forgetting 
everything. And the more I drove, the 
angrier I got. Finally I called my wife—by 
then I was in Santa Barbara—and she was 
in tears. The studio had called my agent 
and they were going to sue me. I said, “I'll 
be home in a couple of hours.”:1 drove 
back and I called my agent. He started 
screaming and I exchanged some words 
with him and I said, “Let ‘em sue me.” 
That story got into the trade papers, 
“Schary Walks Out on Mascot Deal,” or 
something like that. 

Luckily, Universal got me a job then, 
and I did Chinatown Squad, and Let's 
Talk It Over before that, a sailor picture 
with Chester Morris. Then, out of the 
blue, I got a call from Nat Levine. He 
asked me to come over and see him. He 
had by now moved over to Republic 
Studios and was thinking of buying it. He 
wanted me to do a picture called Young 
and Beautiful. 

It was 1934 and in these couple of 
years, I had gained a little reputation for 
doing the job quickly, without having 
anybody else clean up for me. I said, “I'll 
do it on one condition. I want $100 a day 
for ten days and I want to get paid cash at 
the end of each day. Because of what you 
did to me last time, I don’t trust you.” 
Levine said, “Why should I trust you?” I 
said ‘Because I tell you I'll have it all in 
ten days.” So he said, “OK,” and that’s 
what I did for ten days. Then I came in 
and gave him the script and said I would 
do some rewrites, which I did during the 
next couple of days. 

Then the producer of Chinatown 
Squad called me to do this other picture. 
That was announced in the papers, 
“Schary returns to Universal.” When I 
came to work, this producer said, “Look, 
I don’t want to get you upset and it 
doesn’t make any difference to me, but 
here’s a telegram.” It was from Nat 
Levine, who said, “I can’t understand 
why you hired Schary. He never finishes 
anything he starts. I gave him a job and 
he hasn’t done the script and he hasn't 
kept his word and you ought to fire him.” 
My producer said, “Don’t get excited.” I 
said, “I'm not excited.” I walked out of his 
office. I got into my car, drove from 
Universal to Republic which was about 
two miles away, and by the time I 
reached that studio I was seeing red. 

I went through Levine's office doors 
and the secretary there said, “He's busy.” 
With that, I pushed open his private door 
and he was sitting in front of a stained- 
glass. window, and he said, “Just a 
minute!” Then he said something I'll 
never forget; he said, “I’m the President!” 

I took the telegram and threw it at him 
and said, “You dirty no-good son-of-a- 
bitch. Make one move and I'll throw you 
through that goddamned plate glass 
window.” All of a sudden | felt arms 
around me, because I was literally ber- 
serk; suddenly I felt as though I was being 


hit by octopi. There were two cops and 
his lawyer and one of his assistants, and 
Levine was yelling, ‘Throw him out! He’s 
no good!” and the next thing I knew I was 
literally thrown out of the studio. I didn’t 
fall to the ground, but I staggered out. 
And I said to myself as I got in the car, 
“What kind of insanity is this?” 

What happened after 
Universal? 

After Universal, I went to work at 
Warners. Warners made some good 
pictures, but they also made some pretty 
cheap pictures. I was given a real cheesy 
assignment, a B picture called Murder in 
the Clouds, and I knocked that off in 10 
days’ time, an original screenplay, with a 
writer working in back of me. | did 
something called Red Hot Tires and | did 
something called Oil and then I was 
working on a W.S. Van Dyne project, 
The Blue Moon Murder, and that blew 
up. 

By that time I was shifting anywhere | 
could get a job and an extra $25 or $50 a 
week, because I had started at $100 a 
week and still wasn’t earning much. | tell 
you, those of us who went out in late 1932 
and early 1933 learned a very good lesson 
quickly about a studio having any moral 
character. When the banks were closed 
we all had to take a 50 percent pay cut. 
When you're earning $100 a week and 
suddenly you're cut to $50 and the studio 
is making more money than ever before, 
you don't feel there is much citizenship. 

Then I began a series of very fast 
moves. In one year, Charlie Brackett 
(Ninotchka, Sunset Boulevard) and I, 
though we were not partners, each had 
eleven screen credits. I think that was ‘35. 
Eleven credits. Which was, you know, 
incredible. But it was all crap, all junk. 

Did Young and Beautiful ever get 
produced? 

Oh sure. So, anyway suddenly I got a 
call from Nat Levine. By then I was 
hustling and doing fine, making up to 
$450 a week. I was at the Western lot at 
Fox where I did Your Uncle Dudley and 
The Silk Hat Kid. Anyway, I went out to 
see Levine. By now he had bought 
Monogram and he said, “Look, I made a 
terrible mistake. I haven't handled you 
properly at all. I want you to read 
something, because I really bought 
something important. I want you to do it. 
This street you are standing on’”—I was 
on the lot where I was thrown off—‘This 
street's gonna be known as Levine 
Boulevard. And I'll name a street here for 
you if you'll come in as an executive. . . 
in charge of writers and stories.” 

I said, “I have to think about that, I 
don’t know.” He said, “I’m going to give 
you a very good salary. Read this story 
and you'll know what I'm talking about.” 
So I took the story and went home and 
read The Front Page! That's what it was. 
Everything was The Front Page. They 
had changed the names, but the dialogue 


you left 


was the same. 

I thought to myself, “What a sch- 
muck!” I called Levine on the phone the 
next day and I said, ‘Nat, that’s a good 
story, but it’s The Front Page.” He said, 
“It's your fault. If you had been here and 
read it you could have told me that before 
I bought it. That’s why I need you.” I 
said, “That's why I don’t want to go!” He 
got furious with me. | didn’t see him until 
maybe eight, ten years later. By then, 
things were rough with him; he was a 
compulsive gambler. Ultimately, he lost 
everything he had. When I was at Metro 
in ‘53 or ‘54 he called and asked if I could 
get him a job as a unit manager . . . by 
then he had taken to booze and he was 
just a wreck of a man. Sad story. 

What was your specialty as a screen- 
writer? What were you famous for? 

I wasn’t famous at all. I had a sub- 
culture reputation as that fellow who 
could get the job done. I had a good story 
mind, could straighten a story out, or else 
I could finish a script that was sick if a 
studio had trouble. The reason I got Boys’ 
Town ultimately was because the story 
wasn’t working and MGM had it set up 
for Mickey Rooney, Spencer Tracy, and 
Freddie Bartholomew. They'd tried many 
scripts and finally somebody recom- 
mended that I go and talk to them. The 
producer gave me the material and I said, 
“I know your problem. You've got it all 
miscast. You ruin the picture by making it 
a story of two kids and Father Flanagan. 
Freddie Bartholomew doesn’t rate. This 
story should be a love story between the 
boy and the priest. That's the story, 
throw out Bartholomew. Use him on 


another picture.” He said, “I have to think 
about that.” He called me the next 
morning and said, “You're right. I talked 
about it with some people, and go ahead. 
I want you to go to Omaha and meet 
Father Flanagan. 

Was that unusual in the 1930’s—to 
send someone to do first-hand reporting? 

Kind of. Yes. It was winter. Cold as a 
son-of-a-bitch. And coming from a rather 
orthodox Jewish family, I'd never ac- 
tually been in the home of a Catholic 
priest. I didn’t know whether I was 
supposed to bend my knee or what! 

I first checked in at the hotel in Omaha. 
Freezing! I took a cab out to Boys’ Town, 
and a couple of kids escorted me to his 
house, a tiny little place. His housekeeper 
greeted me. She was a nice Irish biddy. 
Then he came down the steps. I expected 
robes or something, but he came down in 
a coat and tie and said, “How are you 
doing?” I said, “Very cold.” He said, “A 
little scotch will take care of that.” We 
had a couple of drinks and I fell in love 
with him. He was a darling fellow. He 
said, “I’m going to tell you something. I 
kept saying to MGM, ‘Don’t send me any 
Catholics. Why don’t you get hold of a 
young Jewish kid? He'll know what I'm 
talking about.’” I said, “Now what 
would make you say a thing like that?” 
He said, “How do you think I got into this 
business? How do you think this place 
was built? Because a Jewish man un- 
derstood what I was doing and gave me 
money.” 

Did Father Flanagan comment on your 
story? 

Oh, he loved it! He said, “Now, I want 
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you to go around and spend a few days, 
meet the boys, and get to know the 
place.” I did. The first director assigned 
was Jack Rubin. I came back a second 
time because Rubin wanted to find out 
more about it. Then Rubin suddenly got 
myelitis and died; then I got kicked out of 
the studio. Who do you think kicked me 
out? Harry Rapf. 

At the time, I was being used as a 
troubleshooter. I was sent from one set of 
rushes to another, looking at half a 
picture; they’d say, “What do you think?” 
and I'd say, “Well, I think this and this 
and this ...” “Great ideas, Dore, will 
you write it out for us?” I'd say, “Fine, but 
the writer who you already have must 
know I'm doing it.” I was the fair-haired 
boy. But I knew this about film already — 
your hair changes color very quickly. 
That's when Harry Rapf called me into 
his office and gave me a script to read. He 
said, “I’m having trouble with it. They 
tell me you're a very good troubleshooter 
.. .” Sol read it ona Friday, came in ona 
Monday, and said, “Well, I don’t think 
you should make it. It's false. It doesn’t 
work. And so-and-so isn’t right for the 
part. You've got very little money in it, 
forget it!” He rose up to his full height of 
5'7” and said, “It’s not your business to 
tell me what I should and shouldn't make. 
You know how much you've cost this 
studio already?” ‘What could I have cost 
the studio?” “Three days’ work.” I said, “I 
don’t know what you're talking about.” 
He said, “I'll tell you what I’m talking 
about. You're fired! Get out of this 
studio.” So I left and went downstairs. 

Now just consider what happened over 
the weekend. MGM general manager 
Eddie Mannix’s wife, who had been ill, 
died. So he wasn’t in the studio. So the 
head of the writers said, “Dore, I can’t do 
anything about it, because Rapf is a 
prominent producer here. If he says, “Fire 
you, | gotta fire you.” So I said, “Well, 
OK.” After Mannix’s wife died, his father 
was killed in an accident, his mother died 
a couple of weeks later of shock and then 
he had a heart attack. By this time, 
something like ten or twelve weeks had 
gone by and | couldn't get a job. It was 
the first period since I arrived in 
Hollywood that I couldn’t work. 

What had happened to Boys’ Town? 

Boys’ Town was ready. Finally, I read 
that Boys’ Town was going into pro- 
duction. Tracy hadn’t wanted to play 
a priest again. But he had gone ona binge 
and when he came out of it he decided he 
would do Boys’ Town. 

I couldn't get a job. I had been making 
$750 a week, which was a lot of money 
for B pictures, but I had not had a big A 
picture. Meanwhile, I was working with 
director Leo McCarey, who signed me to 
think up a story. He had a title called 
Love Affair, but he had no idea for the 
script itself. Who are the people? What 
will separate them? What will bring them 
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together? How do we do that in high-class 


terms, in McCarey terms? He was 
thinking of a diplomat like Charles 
Boyer. Then I got an idea that the woman 
should be crippled in an accident and 
would disappear from his life because she 
wouldn’t want to be a burden. He said 
that was great. So we cooked up a story 
in a week. 

What had Leo McCarey heard about 
you? 

Same as the others, that I was a good 
story man. After a week, he said, “The 
story works and you're going to share the 
credit with me, but I’m going to get Don 
Stewart to write the screenplay.” | said, 
“Good luck.” I got $750 and he owned the 
story. So now things were getting very 
rough because our second child was on 
the way and I was running out of money. 
I never had any feeling about saving. 
Money was mine to spend, enjoy, give, 
and I took care, thank God, of a lot of 
people. So I was figuring I'd have to give 
back some of the furniture which we 
owned money on and go back to New 
York and start over. Then I got a call—by 
now it was September—from John 
Considine at MGM, who said “We're 
previewing Boys’ Town and I want you to 
come.” 

So my wife and I went and the picture 
was an absolute smash. We knew. It all 
worked like a charm. I came out of the 
preview and John put his arm around me 
and said to my wife, “Excuse me, Miriam, 
I've got to take Dore over. Eddie Mannix 
wants to say hello to him.” He took me 
over to Mannix, the general manager, 
and Mannix gave me a bear hug, and 
said, “What the hell are you doing now? 
You got an assignment with a studio?” I 
replied, “Eddie, I was thrown out!” He 
said, “By whom?” I said, “Harry Rapf.” 
He said, “When?” I said, “About three 
months ago.” He said, “You be in my 
office tomorrow. We'll put you to work. 
You gotta get back to work. . .” The next 
day, I went in and sat with John, because 
they were running the picture again. They 
wanted to take out a scene and both John 
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and I felt very strongly about not taking 
the scene out; it was the fight scene. We 
won our battle, then we saw Mannix, I 
got my job and everything was fine. 

Boys’ Town was a big big hit and in 
time I got the Academy Award. Two 
days later, I got a call from McCarey and 
he said, “I’m taking your name off.” He 
had made Love Affair by then. Of course 
months had gone by from the time Boys’ 
Town hit the street until the Academy 
Awards. When he said, “I’m taking your 
name off,” there was no guilt operating or 
anything. I said, “Why’re you doing that, 
Leo?” He said, “Why, you got your 
award, now I want to get mine.” 

He was serious? 

Goddamn right he was serious. I said, 
“Well, good luck.” He said, “I think 
you're putting the witch’s curse on me.” I 
said, “I hadn’‘t thought about it but I may 
be ...” He was nominated for Love 
Affair, but he didn’t get an Award. 

That's not a very nice Leo McCarey 
story. 

No, it isn’t. He was funny, en- 
tertaining, cut your balls off if he had to. 

What sort of pictures did you do when 
you returned to MGM? 

Well, when I got back, I did the Edison 
bio pictures. Then I did A Broadway 
Melody, and then I did a picture called 
Married Bachelor. I also did some fixing 
up here and there. I was enjoying myself. 
I was having great fun and the Writers 
Guild was negotiating contracts and I was 
on the committee that got the first Guild 
contract. That's a story that will be in my 
autobiography. 

Were there political projects that were 
unrealized at MGM? 

I worked with John Considine on a 
project about Simon Bolivar, which | 
absolutely adored. | loved that story, but 
it was never made. It’s crazy. The reason 
was timidity. They were afraid of the 
South American market and South 
American politics. 

I read the Paul Gallico story, “Joe 
Smith, American,” and went to John 
Considine after the studio had said it 
wouldn't do Bolivar. I said, “John, I read 
a short story which will make a won- 
derful little movie and I want to direct it. I 
want to write it, and I think it’s important 
to do”—because this was just at the time 
of FDR’s preparedness program in 1940. 
So he said, “I can’t give you permission, 
Dore—the only guy who'll give per- 
mission for new directors is L.B. Mayer.” 
I had never met Mayer. I'd seen him a 
couple of times. So John took me up to 
Mayer's office, introduced me, told him 
what I had in mind. L.B. said, “Let me 
hear the story.” I told it to him, I had 
come up with an idea for the finish which 
was very exciting and very different, and 
stolen twenty times since. Then he said, 
“A beautiful story, beautiful story. John, 
you should buy that story.” He turned to 
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An ad is born 


The snowy white dawn finds a carpet of 
tender flakes spread across the valley. 
The gentle crackle of a well-oiled engine 
breaks the fragile stillness. An insect-like 
automobile effortlessly climbs an icy 
ridge and accelerates across open 
country. It reaches a huge wooden shed, 
five miles from nowhere. A man gets out 
and opens the door to the shed. From in- 
side, a deafening roar. A gaggle of snow 
geese are chased higher into the bleak 
sky. Emerging from the shed, a bloated 
green snowplow bullies its way through 
the drifts. It disappears over the horizon 
and sweet quiet returns. Until a voice is 
heard, a voice so full of intelligence and 
wisdom, one has no doubt that it must 
come from above. “Did you ever wonder 
how the man who drives the snow- 
plow....gets to the snowplow?” 

It is in the public's interest that I des- 
cribe the process by which a television 
commercial comes into being. 

I feel that one of two things will happen 
to a person who would like to become a 
film director. Either he will succeed. Or 
he will end up in advertising, wishing he 
had succeeded. 

It all begins with two individuals. One 
is a copywriter and the other an art 
director. The copywriter is generally a 
failed novelist or screenwriter. He never 
gives up, and is usually an embarrass- 
ment to be around. The art director is an 
artist who got tired of living in a loft that 
smelled like turpentine. The art director 
now lives in a split level with a swimming 
pool in the yard and a color television 
built into the wall of his knotty pine 
finished basement. 

Their day begins at exactly eleven each 
morning. They sit down in a windowless 
room and talk about sex for two hours. 
When they think of an idea for a commer- 
cial, the copywriter goes to his typewriter 
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to think of some dialogue. If the copy- 
writer went to college, the dialogue might 
sound like Thomas Wolfe. If it does, it is 
probably too wordy. Television commer- 
cials have a maximum of sixty-five words 
for thirty seconds. If the copywriter never 
went to college, the dialogue might sound 
like Walter Winchell. If it does, it is 
probably full of loose language and wild 
suppositions about the product's per- 
formance. No one worries though. When 
the dialogue is finally finished, it will 
sound like it was written by Cotton 
Mather for The New England Primer. 

In the meantime, the art director calls 
what is known as a sketch guy. The 
sketch person used to draw horror comics 
back in the forties. He now works in 
advertising to help support his habit of 
buying original Matisse paintings. The 
art director tells the sketch guy he wants 
commercial No. 37-B. The sketch guy 
knows that a 37-B is a thirty-second 
commercial that starts with a little guy 
drinking a vitamin drink and ends with 
the little guy pushing a big guy’s car off a 
cliff. He knows because he has done fif- 
teen 37-B commercials this week. 

When the sketch guy leaves, the art 
director tells his secretary to send back 
the artist's rep. The artist's rep has been 
waiting to see the art director all morn- 
ing. An artist's rep is an agent for illus- 
trators who draw magazine advertise- 
ment. Artist’s reps take the art director 
out to lunch. They also buy him things, 
like baby grand pianos. So that he does 
not seem compromised, the art director 
accepts gifts only at holiday time. 
Christmas. New Year's. Shrove Tuesday. 
Hedy Lamarr’s Birthday. 

During the three hours the art director 
is at lunch, the copywriter completes the 
dialogue for the commercial. He also 
finishes Chapter Twelve in his novel. In 


Chapter Twelve, the copywriter sells a 
big screenplay and goes to Hollywood. 

When the art director returns, he takes 
the dialogue the copywriter has written 
and puts it together with the pictures the 
sketch guy has drawn. This combination 
is called a storyboard. A storyboard is 
used to roughly illustrate what the 
finished commercial will look and sound 
like. Never, in the three thousand year 
history of advertising, has a storyboard 
looked anything at all like the finished 
commercial, but no one seems to mind. 

The copywriter and art director take 
the storyboard to somebody called a 
creative supervisor. One way you can tell 
that this person is a creative supervisor is 
by the size of his office. It is roughly the 
size of Terre Haute, Indiana. 

“Ah, a 37-B,” exclaims the creative 
supervisor. “I did one just like this when I 
worked at Ogilvy & Mather.” This 
means he is pleased. He tells the art 
director to change the Chevy going over 
the cliff into a Pontiac. He tells the copy- 
writer to make the driver a man instead of 
a woman. The sketch guy is called back 
and the storyboard is retyped. 

The art director and copywriter then go 
to what is called the associate creative 
director. His office is slightly larger than 
Yellowstone National. Park. In it is a 
wading pool and a bar. “Ahhh, a 37-B. 
Just like the one I did when I was at Dan- 
cer Fitzgerald Sampler.” He too is 
pleased. He tells the art director to make 
the car a Studebaker instead of a Pontiac. 
“I had a Studebaker when I got out of the 
army,” he explains. ‘That's how I met my 
first wife.” He tells the copywriter that 
the car should be driven by a German 
Shepherd instead of a man. The sketch 
guy is called back and the storyboard is 
retyped a second time. 

The art director and copywriter then 
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travel to a person known as the creative 
director. His office is smaller than the 
Grand Canyon, but not by much. “Hey, 
guys, you know how many 37-Bs cross 
my desk in one day?” But before the art 
director can reach his analyst by phone, a 
smile crosses the creative director's face. 
“I can save this one. We'll make the 
Studebaker a Porsche.We'll make the Ger- 
man Shepherd a woman!” A twinkle in 
his eye, he whispers: “We'll give her a 
straw hat with fruit on it. Like Carmen 
Miranda!” Grimly, the copywriter and 
art director see that these changes are 
carried out. 

The account executive is then called in. 
He (sometimes she) is a person who frets, 
constantly. He frets because the account 
might go to another agency at any time 
and there is nothing he can do about it. 
This is because he’s never figured out 
what he’s supposed to do in the first 
place. Since the account executive's 
function is never exactly defined, he feels 
compelled to rent the car and drive the 
copywriter and art director to show the 
storyboard to the client. 

A client is a person who sits in an office 
all day and waits for the copywriter and 
art director to drive over and show him 
ideas for a commercial. If he gets bored, 
he works on a clever marketing plan for 
his company’s product. When he finishes 
this plan, he shows it to the marketing 
manager. The marketing manager waits 
until he is alone. He then roars with 
laughter and throws away the marketing 
plan. The client is the only person in the 
world who does not know a 37-B when he 
sees one. And he sees over a hundred 
thousand 37-Bs in a year’s time. 

The client looks at the storyboard and 
immediately says: “Hey, that’s really 
something else.” He often uses language 
like “I’m hip to what you're saying” and 
“That's really something else” because he 
knows advertising people live in cold- 
water flats in Greenwich Village and like 
that kind of talk. After he says the story- 
board is “something else,” he proceeds to 
make the storyboard something else. He 
does this by changing all the words and 
all the pictures. The bowl of fruit on the 
woman's head is now a Pekinese with 
sinus problems. The commercial is now 
set in Munich, 1937. 

When the account executive gets home, 
he has seven martinis. He sees a naked 
man hiding in his closet and thinks it’s a 
coat. The art director goes home and 
takes lessons so he can play one of the 
three baby grand pianos he has received 
in the past week. The copywriter finishes 
chapter twelve in his novel, where the 
screenwriter takes over Twentieth 
Century-Fox. The sketch guy redraws the 
storyboard one more time. By this time, 
he has earned enough money to put down 
a deposit on the Taj Mahal, which he has 
always wanted. 

The storyboard is then given to the 
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agency producer. He looks at it and calls 
the production house representative. He 
tells the production house representative 
a little bit about the commercial and asks 
him how much it would cost to shoot. 
The agency producer also reminds the 
production house representative that 
Christmas is only six months away. And 
his chalet in the Adirondacks could really 
use a redwood hot tub. 

The director of the production house is 
a lot like a director of a motion picture. 
He started in live television and he thinks 
he is God. The director decides that there 
is a small island off the coast of Tahiti 
that would be perfect. With a few 
correctly placed props, it would look just 
like Munich in 1937. 

To save expenses, only essential per- 
sonnel attend the shooting of the commer- 
cial. This means the copywriter, art 
director, creative supervisor, associate 
creative director, creative director, 
agency producer, twelve clients, a cast of 
twenty and crew of fifty. The sketch guy 
is not invited to the shoot. He is in a hard- 
ware store in New Delhi, looking at storm 
windows for the Taj Mahal. 

To insure that the production goes 
smoothly and quickly, only a limited 
number of people are allowed to look 
through the viewfinder of the camera. 
This means the copywriter, art director, 
creative supervisor, associate creative 
director, creative director, agency pro- 
ducer, and twelve clients. The director of 
the commercial never looks through the 
viewfinder of the camera. He knows that 
Hitchcock never did, and it impresses the 
hell out of everybody. 

The storyboard often calls for what is 
called a dolly shot. This is when the 
camera moves from one place to another, 
following the action of the scene. A dolly 
grip is a crew member who is responsible 
for pushing the camera during a dolly 
shot. Rather than mention all those who 
insist on riding the camera for a dolly 
shot, suffice it to say that the dolly grip 
wears a truss. At all times. 

Dailies are the pictures that were shot 
on a particular day. They are shown to 
check the footage. Dailies are never 
shown until everybody is back in New 
York. This way, if the footage is terrible, 
nothing can be done about it. 


After taking a vacation from being in 
Tahiti, everybody returns to New York 
and goes to a person called an editor. 
The editor assembles and arranges the 
shots in a cohesive order. To accomplish 
this, he uses what is called a moviola. 
This is a clever machine that keeps the 
sound and film in synchronization. While 
the editor works, fifty agency people and 
fifty clients all gather around him in a 
room roughly the size of a closet. They all 
look at the moviola screen, which is 
roughly the size of a cigarette case. 

Across town, a person known as a 
musical arranger is thinking of a way that 
will musically make Tahiti look like the 
Munich of 1937. It is a difficult, trying 
process. So he steals. Usually from Cole 
Porter, but sometimes from Gershwin or 
Beethoven. 

At long last, the edited picture is mixed 
together with music and dialogue. 37-B 
must then be tested. This is an intricate, 
fascinating ritual, performed by the 
agency's research director. This is a 
college graduate who predicted that 
Dewey would beat Truman by a land- 
slide. The research director gathers to- 
gether a group of people, usually house- 
wives, in a living room equipped with 
microphones and two-way mirrors. 
While the clients and agency people 
watch, unseen, the housewives are shown 
the commercial. 

“Not another 37-B!” 
housewife. 

“All you see on television these days 
are quiz shows and 37-Bs,” says another, 
with great vehemence. She is not too up- 
set, though. By sitting in this living room 
for two hours, she has earned fifty 
dollars. 

The copywriter and art director are 
told to come up with a new approach. 
The art director sells one of his baby 
grand pianos so he can pay for a better 
analyst. The copywriter buys a copy of 
Los Angeles Magazine, and wonders 
what Hollywood is really like. 

And, at the end of each year, a group of 
37-Bs are nominated for an award calleda 
Clio. 

This year, a 37-B I had written was 
nominated, but didn’t win. The show was 
interesting, however. One of the speakers 
read his speech twice and couldn't figure 
out what everybody was laughing about. 
The president of the awards committee 
won an award. The prime ribs they 
served were tough and stringy and 
several tables sent out for pizza. 

I wondered to myself if I was being 
morally “empty” for working in ad- 
vertising. Bah! I told myself. You've gotta 
eat! Then I noticed a young copywriter 
taking notes on a cocktail napkin. I was 
encouraged. Maybe he would finish that 
screenplay after all. 


exclaims one 


Jon Fase is an advertising copywriter and 
sometime screenwriter. 


“UNCLEAN UNCLEA 


A report from Cannes 


Even the waitress at the Lido Beach 
noticed it: “There doesn’t seem to be 
much excitement this year at the Festival, 
does there? Fewer people. Everyone seems 
to be talking business, and I don’t over- 
hear many conversations about films the 
way I used to.” She was absolutely right. 
The lack of crowds at Cannes this year 
was a blessing; no more shoving and 
fighting to get into anything. On the 
other hand, the 21 films in competition, 
and the more-or-less 500 others shown in 
one or another section of the Festival, 
were for the most part so unexciting that 
it is hard to conceive of anyone much 
wanting to push to get in. Things were so 
dull, indeed, that a fair number of 
festival-goers went back again and again 
to see R.W. Fassbinder’s The Marriage of 
Maria Braun which was screened nightly 
on the rue d’Antibes in the Marché, rather 
than attending the dubious features in the 
Palais. 

As every year, a few weeks before 
Cannes got underway, the Festival 
seemed exciting. There would be a new 
Francesco Rosi (out of competition), 
Christ Stopped at Eboli, in conjunction 
with a whole day set aside to a mini-retro- 
spective of the work of that most im- 
portant of the post-war Italian directors. 
There would be a new film by Werner 
Herzog, Woyzeck, which those who had 
seen claimed was Herzog back in form 
after the disappointments of his last two 
or three films. Volker Schléndorff's The 
Tin Drum was coming, trailing behind it 
a pre-screening critical reputation of 
being a masterpiece. There would be new 
films by James Ivory, John Huston, 
Miklos Jancso, and even those by Comen- 
cini, Widerberg and Zafranovic sounded 
promising. The biggest news, of course, 
was that Francis Coppola had agreed to 
screen in competition the too long 
awaited Apocalypse Now (A Work in 
Progress). 

So much for the promises. As reel after 
reel unspooled, it became clear why the 
Lido waitress felt little excitement in the 
air. 1979 is simply not a vintage year for 
cinema, big name directors or not. 
Beginning at the beginning, then: 

Hair opened the Festival and was 
popular enough for a couple of days 
before it was entirely forgotten. 
Significantly, the one consistent comment 


By David Overbey 


David Bennent bangs the Tin Drum. 


heard about the film was that Milos 
Forman had “avoided most of the traps in 
the material and had brought if off.” 
Almost symbolic of Hair and its recep- 
tion: Treat Williams, who is the most 
interesting thing in the film, was all too 
present at Cannes, looking quite ordinary 
without his hippy wig, with a rather 
desperate look of “I am having fun, I 
am!” in his eyes. 

The Rosi retrospective (made up of The 
Challenge, Salvatore Giuliano, Manni 
sulla cita, and Il Caso Mattei) was largely 
ignored by everyone except Rosi 
devotées. Someone, perhaps rightly, 
noted that retrospectives always do badly 
at Cannes “because people come to 
Cannes already possessing a certain level 
of cinema background.” Still, one could 
argue that point, especially as the early 
Rosi films have never been seen in North 
America, but let it go. Those who did 
attend saw proof once again the Fran- 
cesco Rosi is the best director now 
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working in Italy, and that his work 
connects directly back to the social, 
political, economic and human concerns 
of the best of neo-realist cinema. It is true 
that the theatrical version of Christ 
Stopped at Eboli (cut from a television 
version that was twice as long as its 
current 150 minutes) seemed to be minor 
Rosi, in which characters went largely 
under-developed, political and economic 
concerns were discussed instead of 
dramatized and Pasqualino De Santis’ 
remarkable color cinematography was 
allowed to overwhelm the human drama. 
It’s also true that a minor Rosi is better 
than no Rosiat all. 

For expert, vital, and hilarious analysis 
of the terrorist mentality, delivered with 
needle-in-the-eye accuracy, one had to see 
the new Fassbinder, The Third 
Generation, oddly enough shown out of 
the Palais in the side-bar “Un Certain 
Regard” section. His film was clearly 
superior to anything shown on _ the 
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festival screens anywhere else, but it 
doubtless seemed too dangerous, too 
subversive and simply too weird for the 
rather conservative selection committees. 

The Third Generation is an attempt, 
according to Fassbinder, to deal with the 
third generation of terrorists in Germany: 
“In whatever way every citizen was 
capable of developing some kind of 
understanding for the actions and 
motives of the first and second generation 
of terrorists... to understand the motives 
of the third generation is more difficult... 
It seems to me that the third terrorist 
generation has less in common with its 
predecessors than it has actually with our 
society and the oppression this society 
exercises to the benefit of whomever.” 
Fassbinder also called his film “A comedy 
in six parts about party games full of 


Fassbinder Ur-star Hannah Schygulla. 


tension, excitement and logic, cruelty and 
madness.” 

The Third Generation is a comedy in- 
deed, on several levels. There is, first of 
all, a whole network of playful, semi- 
serious “in” jokes. Margit Carstensen 
again plays Petra von Kant and that 
character continues to play power games 
of which she is as much victim as vic- 
timizer. This time, however, the 
character is played almost as a parody of 
the earlier incarnation, with Petra crying 
“Oh, yes, let's do it” to no matter what 
pointless and absurd suggestion of terror- 
ist activity. Eddie Constantine and Volker 
Spengler turn up in the cast as oblique 
references to the roles they played in 
earlier Fassbinder films. Ingrid Caven’s 
voice is heard (from her record Ingrid 
Caven au Pigall’s) in record store 
sequences (actually filmed on _ the 
locations of the Berlin Film Festival) 
singing of romantic love gone strange. On 
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another level the comedy runs through 
the pointless activities of the terrorist 
gang which make up most of the film's 
narrative. They act out of a desire for the 
ecstasy of danger, without real political 
perspective or motivation. At one point it 
is more than suggested that terrorism has 
been created by society and its media in 
order to excuse repression in more 
general ways. 

At the press conference following the 
film, a French critic vaguely attacked 
Fassbinder in one of those endless 
questions which are really speeches, 
finally ending up with a demand that 
Fassbinder explain his politics clearly. 
Fassbinder answered “I believe in ordered 
chaos.” 

With his Marriage of Maria Braun, A 
Year With Thirteen Months, and The 
Third Generation all available at once in 
Cannes, there can now be little doubt that 
Fassbinder is not only the most important 
figure of German cinema, but very likely 
the most important director now working 
anywhere. 

The other German films selected for 
competition came nowhere near Fass- 
binder’s level of achievement. Volker 
Schléndorff’s The Tin Drum is an in- 
telligent adaptation of Giinter Grass’ 
novel, but not much more than that. Its 
historical fresco of the people of Danzig, 
as seen through the eyes of Oscar, who 
rebels against normal biological growth, 
turns out to be a series of grotesque and 
weird anecdotes. A good deal of the film 
is amusing, most of the performances 
(especially by the young David Bennent 
and by Angela Winkler) are effectively 
sturdy, and the whole seems technically 
efficient (although the “epic” war 
sequences seem a bit pinched), but one 
comes away from The Tin Drum with an 
emotional and intellectual shrug of the 
shoulders. 

It is more difficult to remain quite so 
tolerantly indifferent, however, to 
Werner Herzog’s Woyzeck. Herzog has 
claimed that he wanted the film to look as 
primitive as the main character, but the 
film looks not so much simple and 
primitive as badly made. The images 
have an inexpensive flat quality, and the 
editing of the film often ruins what magic 
there is in the images. The murder 
sequence in which Woyzeck stabs his 
prostitute mistress is filmed in extreme 
slow motion and is hypnotic at first. 
Unfortunately Herzog rather pointlessly 
cuts away for a moment to a dance hall, 
and when he returns to the murder the 
emotions first engendered have melted 
away. Woyzeck suffers from the same 
problems as Nosferatu: lack of life, a lack 
of atmosphere and far too many rather 
pretentious speeches (one delivered 
straight into the camera) about death and 
eternity. There is by now little doubt that 
Herzog is a major talent, but after the last 
few films there would also seem to be 


little doubt that he has hit a dry period. It 
may well be that literary adaptations and 
“stars” get in the way of Herzog’s unique 
vision. 

Given what is happening in the world, 
it is not surprising that terrorism and the 
rise of fascism and political repression 
should have played a major part in the 
films at Cannes. Not only were the 
Italians concerned with the subject, but 
the Belgian and Yugoslav entries both 
treated the Nazi period as well. By now it 
is probably no longer necessary to see a 
new film by André Delvaux: he has 
become the Claude Lelouch of Belgium, 
doing the same thing again and again, 
prettily enough (both directors have a 
nice eye) but thoroughly empty and 
ultimately boring (and Lelouch’s new A 
nous deux was quite properly chosen as 


Woyzeck: Herzog takes on Biichner. 


the closing film for the “let’s all get 
dressed up and be chic’ award 
ceremonies). Lordan Zafranovic’s Oc- 
cupation in 26 Images is another matter 
altogether. It is a serious attempt to see, 
yet once again, what happened during the 
war in Yugoslavia when racism and 
native fascism bloomed in part of the 
Yugoslav population under the influence 
of Italy and Germany. The first part of 
the film, re-creating a peaceful and 
bourgeois Dubrovnik, is nicely effective, 
with the movement of the actors set to 
musical rhythms. When the occupation 
starts, however, the film goes the way of 
most such films: substituting Swastikas 
and brutality (including a sensational 
five-minute sequence of unwatchable 
slaughter) for any sort of real analysis of 
what happened and what may be hap- 
pening again. 

Doubtless the “event” of the Festival 
was the screening of Francis Coppola's 


Apocalypse Now. Although Coppola 
insisted after the Palais screening that 
everyone should consider this version to 
be “the definitive one,” he also had in- 
sisted the film be called “A Work in 
Progress” and went on to feature an 
alternate ending at the film’s next 
screening. Considering the film as a 
whole, Coppola has come up with a 
brilliant, stunning picture which con- 
fronts the war, war in general, human 
corruption and the forms and am- 
biguities of evil and madness in ways that 
films like The Deerhunter would be in- 
capable of even considering. The film 
begins with a jungle exploding in fire and 
rarely lets up throughout the over two 
hour running time. There is an attack by 
helicopters on a quiet Vietnam village set 
to Wagner that comes very close to 


being the finest cinematic choreography 
ever seen in American film. On the other 
hand, one often has the feeling through- 
out the film that it is a series of set pieces 
(a touring entertainment troupe’s 
disastrous performance at a refueling base 
in particular) which work individually 
but which somehow fail to jell with what 
follows and what has gone before. Martin 
Sheen’s trip on the river toward the “heart 
of darkness” is finely done, as everything 
gets closer and closer to insanity (the 
daily building of a bridge which is then 
nightly blown apart, for example), save 
that now and again the incidents along 
the way too often look like showy diver- 
tissements and stand out from the rest of 
the texture like “show stoppers.” There 
were a good many complaints that the 
final section of the film is a bit too murky, 


with Dennis Hopper repeating his Easy 
Rider persona and Marlon Brando 
reciting T.S. Eliot. Yet the Hopper 
character is historically right and as 
repulsive as it has always been in terms of 
its unthinking “wow man!” “cosmic 
morality.” Brando is nothing short of 
genius in his creation of a man who has 
pushed through to the other side of ab- 
solute evil and absolute understanding of 
that evil as it operates in what passes for 
the “sane” world. For all one’s reser- 
vations, Coppola’s film is the finest thing 
we have had from the American cinema 
in ages, and were the Fassbinder films not 
also at Cannes to provide a comparison, 
it would be very easy to describe 
Apocalypse Now as the finest film shown 
at the festival this year. 

continued on page 42 


Cleveland 
City of Light 


By Scott Eyman 


Yes, Virginia, there is a film festival in 
Cleveland and before you snicker, take 
a look at the honored guests of the Third 
Cleveland International Film Festival, 
running for the entire month of May: 
Frank Capra, Frederic Wiseman, 
Herbert Ross, Peter Falk, Robert 
Chartoff and Irwin Winkler, stuntman 
Loren Janes and that magician of the 
optical printer, Linwood Dunn. 

Would that the nearly 20 films 
premiered were as interesting as the 
people presented. While the festival’s 
previous incarnations premiered works 


giants, this year festival director Jon 
Forman seemed to play it safe, hoping 
to consolidate his audience withan 
inoffensive mélange of those ob- 
noxiously warm, human, witty and 
wise sex comedies that appear to be the 
backbone of a debased French film 
industry. 

No Time for Breakfast and Love on 
the Run, the latest patchy, pointless 
reprise of the increasingly boorish 
Antoine Doinel, prove only that one 
shouldn't expect rigorous intelligence 
from a national film culture whose idea 
of a great comedian is Jerry Lewis. 

More legitimately fulfilling the 
function of a film festival were films like 
Rohmer’s deadpan, borderline boring 
Perceval, Rademaker’s Max Havalaar, 
and the ubiquitous Thirteenth Annual 
Tournée of Animation, whose sponsors 
would do well to distribute their 
product in 35mm rather than in 16mm 
prints whose visual and aural fuzziness 
is a disservice to filmmakers and 
audience alike. 

While the Cleveland Festival is non- 
competing, if prizes were awarded, one 


by Welles, Herzog, Kurosawa and other 


would surely have gone to Mario 
Vicario’s Wifemistress. Obviously 
plotted, with that edge of illicit sex 
surrounding otherwise bourgeois lives 
that seems to be the common 
denominator of commercially successful 
foreign films, Wifemistress was 
redeemed by the beautiful body and 
Mona Lisa smile of Laura Antonelli, and 
by Marcello Mastroianni, who can 
communicate more with a drooping 
eyelid than other actors can with three 
pages of dialogue. 

Reasonably well-received were 
Robert Ender’s Stevie, which looked like 
a presentation of the old American Film 
Theatre isolated from its context, and 
Raphael Silver’s On the Yard, a well- 
acted prison film so drily devoid of 
either interesting insight or passionate 
point of view one wonders why it was 
made in the first place. 

That dormant species, the multi-part, 
multi-director film made a welcome 


Kinks and links in Cleveland—Eric Rohmer's Perceva 


1. 
reappearance with Viva Italia, nine 
meditations on our inimitably insecure, 
nervous Mediterranean cousins. 

Other than the rather tepid film fare, 
the only discordant notes in an 
otherwise briskly run Festival were the 
unfortunately fauning, inappropriate, 
rather bush-league moderators of some 
of the in-person tributes who managed 
to render pleasant professional 
mediocrities like Chartoff and Winkler 
the spiritual heirs of Irving Thalberg. 
Only Professor Louis Giannetti’s 
handling of the Frank Capra tribute 
hewed closer to informed enthusiasm 
than to TV-style sycophantic gush. 

All in all, the minimal $3500 deficit 
incurred for the month speaks well for 
the loyalty, if not necessarily the 
discernment, of the Festival's patrons. 


Scott Eyman, dashing young man about 
Ohio, writes for the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and Ohio magazine. 
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Film Board Classics 
(clockwise from upper 
left): Norman McLaren's 
Pas de deux; Caroline 
Leaf's The Street, an 
adaptation of the Mor- 
decai Richler story; Robin 
Spry’s Action: The Oc- 
tober Crisis of 1970; 
Cannes Best Actress 
winner Monique Mercure 
in J.A. Martin: 
Photographe; and Donald 
Winkler’s In Praise of 
Hands. 


ATIONAL 
FILM BOARD 
AT FORTY 


The National Film Board of Canada is 
dying. Founded exactly forty years ago in 
1939 as a World War II propaganda tool, 
it later became the world’s leading 
producer of documentary film, a title it 
holds to this day. In its home country the 
National Film Board is taken completely 
for granted, like Bell Telephone or the 
Smithsonian. The Board is rarely given 
praise or support, but often comes in for a 
great deal of criticism and even contempt. 
It’s seen as a cushy haven for lazy artists 
and intellectuals, a drain on the public 
purse, an overstuffed bureaucracy, a 
threat to the private film industry and a 
producer of embarrassing or impractical 
films. 

Outside Canada, the same Na- 
tional Film Board is known as_ the 
world leader in straight documentary and 
animated film—a stable, disinterested, 
high-quality production house of experi- 
mental, non-commercial and artistic 
movies—and is a mecca for the many 
young filmmakers who long to work 
there. Nonetheless, because of the kind of 
mismanagement that is a feature of 
government bureaucracy everywhere, 
and because of the strange Canadian pro- 
pensity to undervalue all national 


Not a happy birthday. 


By Holly Dressel 


achievements, the Board’s future is un- 
remittingly dark. 

John Grierson founded the National 
Film Board to produce government 
propaganda for the Allied war effort. 
Staffed by young filmmakers as idealistic 
and dedicated as Grierson, it was ex- 
tremely successful. After the war, the 
Board, according to the Canadian Film 
Act, was given a mandate to “interpret 
Canada to Canadians and to the world,” 
and to a remarkable degree, it is through 
National Film Board movies that Canada 
is known throughout the world. 

In the forties and fifties, Canada was 
primarily a nation of isolated hamlets 
joined by rail and as yet uncompleted 
roads. Film Board movies about Mari- 
time fishermen or B.C. loggers were dis- 
tributed by hand—men in Board station 
wagons armed with wheezing Bell and 
Howell projectors covered the country 
giving community showings in church 
basements, schools, town halls and even 
barns (they still do). Eventually libraries 
were established, and a cornerstone of 
Film Board policy was that any member 
of the Canadian public could take out any 
Film Board movie free. The NFB then 
more or less cornered the Canadian 


educational market with school films on 
language, art and science like Honeybees 
and Pollination, or Universe, that con- 
tinue to be models of excellence in the 
field. But despite production advances, 
the distribution end of the Film Board was 
in trouble. 

In 1959, a struggle between the NFB 
and the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Canada’s government radio 
and television company, gave the latter 
rights to Canadian television production 
and distribution. The CBC and the NFB 
have been something akin to jealous 
siblings ever since (the former infinitely 
more favored than the latter). 1959 
marked the end of the Film Board's 
success as a production and distribution 
unit. It became instead a small production 
house with no guaranteed access to elec- 
tronic distribution. Because it is an arm of 
the government, it has never been able to 
develop the kind of hard-hitting commer- 
cial distribution policies that would 
enable it to compete financially with 
private industry for private television 
sales. Denied access to mass audiences 
because of the CBC monopoly on tele- 
vision distribution and because of its own 
status asa protected government bureau- 
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cracy, the Board concentrated on produc- 
tion; distribution, publicity and public 
relations braches of the organization 
withered. 

The Film Board, as a government 
agency, cannot appeal directly to the 
public for support, but it is completely at 
the mercy of political and economic 
change and without sure distribution, the 
publicity department is hamstrung. Tony 
Viellefaure, just before his resignation in 
April as head of Film Board distribution, 
said, “The more successful we are, the 
worse we make it for ourselves. More 
people come to get our films; it means we 
need more money, and we haven't got it. I 
can’t put on a big promotion and say 
come get more films at the Film Board 
office—even if all the films were there, 
which they're not because there's not 
enough money to buy prints—I don’t 
have the people to move them.” Also any 
Film Board distribution successes meet 
with grumblings from private industry, 
which complains that a government film 
bureaucracy destroys its market. Cyril 
Synes, the cultural critic for the third- 
ranked New Democratic Party, calls the 
government's role as protector of the Film 
Board “duplicitous.” The private sector 
lobbies against Film Board distribution, 
so one government after another has 
made sure the Board only succeeds a little 
bit. (Canadians try to take their in- 
stitutional ideals from the social demo- 
cracies of Europe—Britain and Scan- 
dinavia—but try to pattern business on 
the capitalism of the United States. So in- 
stitutions like the Film Board are set up 
and then systematically crippled, in an 
effort to satisfy both tendencies.) 

By the early sixties, like most in- 
stitutions, the National Film Board of 
Canada entered a period of expansion. 
Besides documentary film, it had, thanks 
to Norman McLaren’s work in the early 
fifties, the best non-commercial 
animation studio in the world, and it had 
a drama studio, a versioning unit to 
satisfy the needs of an officially bilingual 
country, a stills division, multimedia for 
slides and filmstrips and a_ socially 
relevent experimental unit called 
Challenge for Change. Filmmakers 
continued to grumble about inadequate 
distribution, but the budget permitted 
them continued and even expanded pro- 
duction. 

John Grierson had organized the Film 
Board around a small core of staff film- 
makers who could provide continuity and 
direction to new generations coming in as 
contract freelancers. In the sixties expan- 
sion period, the core of staff filmmakers 
grew to outweigh the new blood. Many 
new staffers were kids out of school, and 
never turned out to be _ sufficiently 
talented or motivated to justify their 
tenured positions. They are virtually 
impossible to fire. In 1969, at the height 
of this bullish period, the federal govern- 
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Grierson: 
“To interpret 
Canada 
to Canadians 
and the world.” 


ment, reacting to political and economic 
pressures, cut the Film Board's budget by 
11%. That left sufficient money for all 
those salaries, but not enough for produc- 
tion. Some talented staffers like Donald 
Brittain, currently Canada’s most famous 
documentary filmmaker, fled the Board 
in 1969 or '70. “The Film Board was really 
great in the sixties. It hit its peak, and the 
best filmmakers were there and the best 
product, and they were breaking new 
ground and it was such an innovation. 
And then it sort of collapsed. It’s coming 
back in the last four or five years, but 
there was a bad period in there, and that’s 
when | quit. ...I’d been on leave of ab- 
sense for a year and I just looked around 
the place and it was so... | mean there was 
nobody there, it was empty, physically 
deserted. I couldn't stand it, I had to quit. 
I've been freelancing ever since.” 

Last fall, the Board’s budget was cut by 
13%, and with a Conservative govern- 
ment now in power, that cut is probably 
the least of its worries. The Liberal Party 
had been in power in Canada for the last 
sixteen years, up to last May’s election. It 
sides, to a delicate extent, with the public 
industry side of Canadian schizophrenia, 
while the Progressive Conservatives are 


firmly pro-business (though they’re still a 
shade left of the American Republicans). 
Since the close election, the third im- 
portant Canadian party, the New Demo- 
cratic Party or NDP, holds a balance-of- 
power position that could force the 
Liberals further left in a coalition. None 
of the political shenanigans that will take 
place in the next few years are likely to 
benefit the National Film Board though. 

The Progressive Conservative Party's 
cultural policy is generally to let culture 
take care of itself. The government will 
probably sponsor art, music and films 
largely through a system of tax breaks 
that will permit the native cultural in- 
dustry to realize larger profits. But 
government agencies or Crown Cor- 
porations, like the NFB and the CBC, will 
undoubtedly be stripped down. David 
MacDonald, Canada’s new Secretary of 
State—who is in charge of domestic 
cultural policy—had a_ pre-election 
strategy for the Film Board that included 
reducing the Montreal head office to a 
small group of experimental filmmakers, 
and using regional offices as a base for 
“local projects for cablevision.” In short, 
no more library distribution, educational 
production, or documentary film. 

The Film Board can’t expect much help 
from the Liberals, who were responsible 
for the 13% budget cut in the first place, 
and who are too concerned with their 
dismal electoral showing to consider the 
Film Board's plight as anything like a 
priority. As Kirwan Cox, Chairman of 
the Council of Canadian Filmmakers 
remarked, “politics is crisis management, 
and the furthest ahead a politician thinks 
is to the next election. Giving more 
money to the NFB is not going to win you 
votes in this country this year.” As for the 
NDP, their cultural concerns are some- 
what incidental; they see a New Deal 
approach to Canada’s economic dif- 
ficulties as the only solution—that is, an 
increase rather than a decrease in public 
spending that would indirectly benefit the 
Board. But given the thrifty, frightened 
mood across the continent, it’s unlikely 
such an approach would find much 
support. 

The Film Board has an annual budget 
of around $33,000,000—this year down 
to $29,000,000—which may seem like an 
awful lot of money. In reality this is a 
starvation budget that has forced English 
production into some creative book- 
keeping that has exacerbated the cuts. 
They use their yearly federal allocation to 
pay operating expenses only, getting film 
stock and freelance salaries to make the 
movies from the anticipated $2,000,000 
worth of government-sponsored films 
that they share with private industry. The 
Film Board's increasingly feverish hold on 
government-sponsored : film has em- 
bittered private industry and points up 
the fact that the Film Board, despite a 
large staff, needs freelancers to maintain a 


quality product. 

Besides paying for a top-heavy ad- 
ministration and a demoralized publicity 
and distribution staff, the Film Board is 
stuck with dozens of filmmakers who 
collect between $20,000 and $30,000 a 
year to do virtually nothing. James de B. 
Domville, the Commissioner of the Film 
Board and Bob Verrall, head of the 
Union, stoutly argue that the amount of 
deadwood on the Film Board staff is no 
greater than that tolerated by any other 
business. Maybe that’s true, but it’s an 
axiom among employees as well as out- 
siders that there are at least four or five 
staff filmmakers who have been paid 
salaries for years who are never given 
budgets for films because they are in- 
competent. And there are 12 or 15 more 
whose work is only passable, and cer- 
tainly not commensurate with their 
salaries. Don Brittain says, “At least 50% 
of the people at the National Film Board 
should not have a job there. This is what I 
resent the Film Board for not under- 
standing... by keeping these people on 
their staff who are not competent they are 
depriving the country of artists. The 
recent budget cuts really only affected the 
freelancers, who were the people doing 
the bulk of the good work.” 

Joe Koenig, now President of Inter- 
national Cinemedia in Toronto, is 
another ex-Film Board staffer who quit in 
1969. He thinks people on staff dry up 
because they don’t have to deliver. “It’s 
like a womb. When people on staff are 
full term, they have to get out, or they'll 
die.” 

Domestically, the Film Board is in- 
dispensible to Canadian education. Kir- 
wan Cox says, “If it weren’t for the 
National Film Board, our educational 
system would be totally American. 
Completely.” Yet in the past few years 
Film Board distribution hasn't been able 
to meet domestic educational demand, 
because there isn’t enough money for 
prints. (You can find the movie of your 
dreams in the Film Board catalogue, but 
just try to get a copy.) The free library 
system is mostly to blame; with mounting 
running costs, the whole idea of free 
service is breaking down. It's a lethal 
drain on the rest of distribution. 

Internationally, the Film Board's 
reputation is still unsurpassed, and its 
greatest sales are not to Canadian tele- 
vision, but to the American Public Broad- 
casting System. Canadians can go for 
years without seeing a Film Board movie 
on television, unless a CBC ball game gets 
rained out, but there are some cities in the 
States that show Film Board material 
once a week at prime time. Fred Wise- 
man, one of the most famous 
documentary filmmakers in America 
says, “I’m laying it on, but I really believe 
it. The Film Board is an example to film- 
makers all over the world. The docu- 
mentary films of the NFB made me aware 


Brittain: 
“There was 
nobody there, 
It was empty, 
deserted. 
| had to quit.” 


of the possibilities of the medium... And 
it is what it was. Its reputation is intact. 
Now it's an ideal to look up to; a cutback 
of its services and creative output would 
be a disaster. It would represent to other 
governments that there’s no point in 
getting into this kind of service.” 

David Denby, film critic for New York 
Magazine, has his own reasons for ad- 
miring the National Film Board. “People 
increasingly think of documentary as 
what they see on ‘Sixty Minutes’ or ‘The 
Fifth Estate’. There it’s been sidetracked 
by television into notions of balance, 
journalistic objectivity and so on. But to 
me, real documentary is like the stuff 
Mike Rubbo and Don Brittain do—it’s an 
art form, a personal interpretation. And 
if documentary film dies at the National 
Film Board of Canada, it dies every- 
where.” 

The international prestige the Film 
Board has won for Canada can hardly be 
overstated. In the last five years, six 
Oscar nominations and three Oscars, for 
animation and documentary; three 
Palmes d’Or from Cannes over the years, 
as well as countless Silver Dragons, Gold 
and Silver medals, five Robert Flaherty 


awards, an almost embarrassing stream 
of little statuettes, embossed certificates, 
and the like. The past four year period 
has seen the completion of hundreds of 
beautiful and useful films. 

The Board has always been a world 
leader in areas that later become 
fashionable. It currently has two anti- 
nuclear-power films, how-to films on 
solar and wind power, movies on saving 
whales, hawks, whooping cranes, 
swamps and oceans, films on the working 
poor, on old people and crippled 
children, on forgotten skills and arts, as 
well as films made just to be funny or 
beautiful. Many of the recent efforts 
languish for months in the labs because of 
insufficient money to make prints; many 
more never satisfy demand because only 
a few copies are made. Yet this work 
remains Canada’s one area of unsur- 
passed cultural excellence. As David 
Denby puts it, “America is known 
culturally for music and movies—Canada 
is known for documentary film.” 

But Canadians are allergic to their 
successes, as well as blind to them. Peter 
Herendorff, general manager of the CBC 
says, “All our nation’s spanning in- 
stitutions are in trouble and have been for 
years. Real trouble. A railroad, a road 
system, the National Film Board, Air 
Canada and the CBC. They're an odd 
combination of transportation and 
communication networks, but they're 
emotional and cultural links. And they're 
the only ones we've got.” 

Only public opinion carries any real 
clout with politicians, and there was very 
little media coverage of the Film Board's 
miserable fortieth birthday, outside 
Montreal. One found little beyond a 
snide, ill-documented article in 
Maclean's; other Canadian weeklies 
didn’t seem to consider it newsworthy. 
Canada cannot afford to lose one of its 
three or four spanning institutions, yet 
the nation is alarmingly complacent 
about the Board's fate. Right now, the 
Montreal head office is partially deserted, 
as it was in 1969. As time goes on, people 
employed in production tend not to come 
in because they know there’s no money 
for projects. Cyril Synes, NDP cultural 
critic laments, “You can only squeeze a 
creative institution so much. There's no 
vibrancy, creativity, energy left. Film- 
makers are susceptible to moral dis- 
couragement. They're unemployed. They 
go away. The repercussions of these cut- 
backs are going to be felt many years 
down the road.” 

Don Brittain believes no one will ac- 
tually close down the National Film 
Board of Canada. “All of a sudden, some- 
body’s going to realize it’s no longer 
there, and wonder where it went. And 
that’s the thing that frightens me.” 


Holly Dressel is a Montreal freelance 


writer and broadcaster. 
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WHIFFENPOOR 
SOLUTION 


By Harlan Jacobson 


It was born in the pit of the Depression, 
1932, when everyone it seemed was 
asking ‘Brother, can ya spare a dime?” 
John D. Rockefeller, the old man, had 
become famous by giving away a few of 
them while holding onto most. And 
Hollywood was manufacturing some- 
thing between dreams and _ religion, 
dispensing it in palaces that aped the 
holdings of European royalty. 

Radio City Music Hall—Rockefeller’s 
baby—has catered to millions of people 
in the intervening 47 years: America went 
to war, got rich and changed its tune, but 
Radio City kept sending out the 
Rockettes. Its creative arteries calcified, 
Radio City became the aged mother 
nobody wanted to visit, its brain flashing 
pictures of a lost family that never was. 

After staving off total collapse in early 
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1978, Charles Hacker, the Hall’s general 
manager, disclosed in February that 
Radio City would become one operation 
of Radio City Music Hall Productions, 
Inc., which in turn would dispatch all 
manner of G-rated movie programs to the 
rest of the U.S. of A. The hope is that in 
Peoria there is sufficient appetite for 
“broad-based entertainment”—the Hall's 
way of saying “neutered’”—to pay for 
Radio City’s continued life on earth. Cry 
as they might about its closing, New 
Yorkers won't spare a dime. 

There are 87 different theories why the 
Hall got itself into this mess. It isn’t clear 
that it is entirely the Hall’s fault, though 
its insistence on booking films as if it were 
a kindergarten for geriatrics didn’t help. 
“After all,” Alton G. Marshall, the Hall's 


president and board chairman, once 


remarked to the press, “we can hardly 


play Deep Throat alongside The 
Nativity.” 
The Rockefellers were, of course, 


instrumental in keeping the fare mostly 
mindless because Nelson had a political 
career and David's got the world to run. 
Within the past 10 years, the decline 
became such that rarely would any major 
Hollywood distributor touch the Hall 
with a film it thought would do decent 
box office in New York. 

It wasn’t always that way. At one time 
Radio City premiered some of the most 
sophisticated films around. It opened 
mostly MGM films, including Random 
Harvest in 1942, Mrs. Miniver the same 
year, An American in Paris in 1951, even 
Cat On A Hot Tin Roof in 1958 and Para- 
mount’s World of Suzie Wong in 1960. 


They were clearly not “Family” pictures, 
but were pictures to which you could take 
your family. 

The Hall even broke ground, playing 
Blossoms In The Dust in 1941—a break- 
through picture about illegitimate kids 
that had the word “bastard” in it. 

Says one New York theater owner, 
who asked anonymity, “Somewhere 
along the line, they lost their way. They 
confused family pictures with meaning 
idiot pictures, and they became an idiot 
house. It’s a classic case of the Whiffen- 
poof Syndrome.” The whiffenpoof is the 


legendary bird that flies in ever- 
decreasing concentric circles till it 
disappears into its own a------ (deleted in 


the spirit of Radio City). 

That may be a bit harsh. The Hall 
claims total attendance for the past 47 
years of 250 million—a fairly outlandish 
figure to anyone familiar with long 
division. But even granted a more 
realistic figure, it’s obvious the great bulk 
of admissions must have occurred years 
ago. The Hall’s decline has been in 
process for the past 12 years, with ad- 
missions falling from five million to 2.4 
million in 1977. Losses in that 12-year 
period hit $10 million overall. 

And while the New York press would 
excoriate Radio City for booking silly 
pictures, the truth was that it often didn’t 
have much of a choice in the matter. The 
industry had shifted away from exclusive 
debuts of major films to wider runs that 
opened all over the metropolitan area. It 
took 10 years for them to catch on that 
there even were suburbs (Joe E. Levine 
found them in 1959 with Hercules). That 
was the beginning of the end for the Hall's 
ability to lure away a good picture for a 
central city exclusive run. And Radio 
City insisted on exclusivity. 

It did so till June 16, 1976 when it was 
willing to go day and date with theaters in 
Syosset, Long Island and Paramus, New 
Jersey on Harry & Walter Go To New 
York. The picture died and Radio City 
lost its exclusivity all in one shot. 

The vicious circle began with the rise of 
the saturation booking. To take 
maximum advantage of advertising costs 
that included a great deal of television 
spots, distributors wanted to palm off 
that expense on a wider audience. 
Escalating production costs mandated 
higher ad costs. Plus Hollywood fell in 
love with the idea that it could recoup its 
costs even before the film went into 
production in some cases (say by selling it 
to TV)—so why bother with the Hall, 
except in instances where it could serve as 
a jumping off point for a G-rated picture 
that was doomed in New York anyway? 

New Yorkers wouldn't show up 
because the fare was Mickey Mouse. At 
best, the Rockettes were camp, at worst 
the show was pure Lawrence Welk. The 
Hall’s prey became tourists and little old 
ladies who wore pill-box hats in earnest. 


“We can hardly 
play Deep Throat 
alongside 
The Nativity.” 


And not enough of them showed up to 


offset the theater's $176,000 weekly 
operating expense except during the 
major holiday periods. 

Even worse, the Hall found _ itself 
unable to do anything about it. As one 
New York critic observed, “Anything the 
Hall could have done to attract a new 
audience would have alienated the one it 
had.” By the time it became evident that 
Radio City would have to do something 
or shut (in the past 5 or 6 years) it was 
hobbled by economic arthritis. The joint 
couldn't move. 

Can you imagine on that giant Hall 
screen: The Exorcist—a gush of green 
slops cascading down like the Niagara 
from some crazed teenage face? Or, 
Jaws—its papier maché flounder with 


too-real teeth lunging up from the bath- 
tub drain to take away your sex? Or 
Close Encounters—the chandelier of God 
descending and out pops the Pillsbury 
Doughboy, 50 ft. tall? Or Star Wars—the 
fastest grossing film of all time in a 6,200- 
seat house? Or The Deerhunter, Super- 
man, Alien and on and on and on? 

No way. None of the distributors 
would take the chance. A little over a 
year ago, Radio City practically begged 
the Hollywood majors to sign a deal that 
would provide several films a year and 
guarantee the house expense. No deal. 

For that matter, the Rockefellers were 
just as happy to keep the Hall broke. 
Then they could build an office tower 
with the help of the Urban Development 
Corp. 

The rest of that story has been covered 
by the media. A year ago February, the 
Hall became a state landmark, and 
management announced continued 
operations while management studied 
proposals. 

One of them was a proposal by 
guerilla-promoter, Bill Sargent, who has 
spent 20 years putting on closed circuit 
transmissions. In 1964, he sent a signal to 
1,000 theaters of Richard Burton in Ham- 
let from the Lunt-Fontanne Theater in 
New York. He said he made $3,090,000 in 
profit that night. In 1965, he filmed a rock 
concert with the Rolling Stones, Diana 
Ross & The Supremes, etc., at the Santa 
Monica Civic Auditorium, beamed it to 
750 theaters, and says he made 
$4,500,000 on that one. Two years ago, 
he did Give ‘Em Hell Harry and played it 
in 1250 theaters simultaneously via closed 
circuit and says he made $8,000,000 in 
film rentals in three days. 

Sargent proposed that he would lease 
the Hall on a longterm basis and use it as 
a point of origin for closed-circuit tele- 
casts for everything from plays to operas, 
ballets, circuses and his current Richard 
Pryor: Live In Concert, which he said 
“Could’ve been done from that stage.” 
Sargent claims that Radio City accepted 
his proposal in a letter of agreement 
approved by its board of directors. 
Lawyers drafted contracts, but they went 
unsigned. 

The deal fell through and Sargent went 
into New York Federal District Court 
with a $10,000,000 damage suit against 
Radio City, plus a demand that the Hall 
grant him the lease under New York State 
fraud statutes. Sargent maintains that all 
the Hall’s activities for the past year, as 
well as the recently announced plans to 
go national with an array of revues, 
films, concerts, etc, are “a subterfuge. 
They'll do anything to make sure the Hall 
fails because they've got to tear it down to 
build that tower.” 

“Nobody is going to go out and see the 
stuff they can see on TV, which is what it 
is and what it will be as long as they 
maintain that G-rated policy. It’s a sub- 
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terfuge, absolutely, so they can go to the 
Landmarks Preservation Committee and 
say ‘See, we tried everything. Now can 
we tear it down?’” Adds Sargent, 
“They'll tear it down over my dead 
body.” 

Queried about it, Hall PR spokes- 
person Pat Roberts first referred me to the 
Rockefeller Center PR man, but then 
said, “Look, the case is still in the courts 
and we're making no further comments. 
But my answer is...” and then ticked off 
the latest developments. 

The Hall closed April 26 for a $5 
million renovation that included 
restoration of the interior’s brilliance, 
laying of 10,000 yards of new carpeting 
that matches the original and seat repair. 

General manager Charles Hacker is 
gone. In his place Radio City hired Robert 
F, Jani, a Disney vice-president credited 
with initiating Disney World, to head 
Radio City Music Hall Productions, Inc., 
of which Radio City Music Hall Enter- 
tainment Center—the new name for the 
Hall—is subsidiary. 

The production company is designed to 
tap into the national marketplace beyond 
the confines of the Hall while using the 
Hall as an originating point for some of 
the stage revues the company mounts. 
Jani‘s job is to use the Hall as a 
production center for live entertainment 
packages, such as “The New York 
Summer” variety act program that 
opened June 1, plus mount half-time 


At best 
the Rockettes 


are camp, 
at worst, pure 
Lawrence Welk 


3 Superbowl shows, TV and feature films, 


convention and industrial shows and 
develop videotapes, discs, records, books 
and so on. The Rockettes have been 
spared the knife, increased to original 
troupe strength of 36 and will be sent on 
tour. 

The Hall has begun a musical film 
classics series for senior citizens on 
weekday mornings, held Newport Jazz 
Festival concerts in July and has set a 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs revue 
for October. Apparently, Jani has an in 
with Bashful, the group’s manager. 

Radio City’s exporting the postcard 
program material it couldn't sell here is 
like taking the mountain to Mohammed, 
but maintains Roberts, “We can fulfill a 
need of this city and of the nation.” 
Continuing, “I’ve heard ‘family’ used 
against us so often, it’s almost become a 
dirty word. ‘Family’ isn’t just little 
children. We all had mothers and fathers. 
Disney is the only one that has tapped 
into this market, and we think we can do 
it too.” 

And if all those Moms and Pops out 
there don’t buy it, where does the Hall 
stand in two years? “We'll deal with that 
two years down the road,” said Roberts. 
Maybe you'll find her in the 60-storey 
house that Rocky built. 


Harlan Jacobson does his high kicks in the 
pages of Variety. 


Continued from page 35 

Certainly there was nothing else to 
match Coppola’s film. If the Italians came 
up fairly empty, the French entries don’t 
even bear thinking about, with André 
Téchiné’s The Bronté Sisters providing a 
fair example of what has happened to the 


French cinema in the last decade: 
pretentious, over-written and _ over- 
wrought, talky, poorly and_ self- 


consciously acted and deeply silly and 
boring. 

When the prizes were announced on the 
afternoon of the last day, few journalists 
and film professionals cared enough to 
leave their lunch tables in the sun at the 
beach. Most of us sent volunteer 
representatives who would report back 
whatever dreary news there was. And it 
was dreary: the Golden Palm was shared 
by Apocalypse Now and The Tin Drum— 
thereby somehow reducing the im- 
portance of the first and elevating the 
second to an undeserved stature. The 
award to The Tin Drum makes one 
wonder if festival juries too are not in- 
fluenced by a film’s excessive length and 
its own sense of “significance and im- 
portance”; on the other hand, one could 
argue that any jury which has Francoise 
Sagan, Susannah York and Jules Dassin 
as members is going to have great 
problems in comprehension and_ sen- 
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sibility. Terrence Malick was given the 
Best Direction prize for Days of Heaven, 
an extremely bizarre decision, both 
because the only thing of real quality in 
that film is Nestor Almendros’ cinema- 
tography, and because, as always, one 
wonders how one can be “best director” 
without having made the “best film.” The 
acting awards were even sillier: Sally 
Field for her athletic, self-conscious 
performance in Norma Rae and Jack 
Lemmon for China Syndrome. Not that 
there was much to choose from in the way 
of performances this year, aside perhaps 
from Patrick Dewaere’s effective creation 
of a love-obsessed madman in the other- 
wise foolish Serie Noire, but then it might 
have been better just to forget those 
acting awards entirely this year. The only 
prize which made any sense at all was the 
Camera d'Or, given to the best first 
feature—a very practical prize insofar as 
it includes an Eclair camera with all of its 
equipment. This year it was given to John 
Hanson and Rob Nilsson for Northern 
Lights, screened in “La Semaine de la 
Critique.” The film recreates in stunning 
black and white images the North Dakota 
of 1915 and the lives of a whole com- 
munity of farmers as they attempt to 
organize the Nonpartisan League to fight 
back against capitalistic exploitation. 
Made for very little money with only the 


creative energies of Hanson and Nilsson 
to keep the film going during the three 
years it took to make, its originality, 
beauty and human sensibility put to 
shame most of the shoddy mediocrities 
screened in the Palais. 

No matter where one is in Cannes— 
along the beach, in a bar or restaurant, 
walking along the Croisette—there are 
hoards of Africans—from Senegal or the 
Ivory Coast is unclear—selling pseudo- 
African handicrafts (made in a factory in 
Levalois, in point of fact). They are in- 
escapable as they move along beating tiny 
drums and repeating in mantra fashion 
“Hello! Pas cher, pas cher!” One local 
wag claimed that as the festival wound 
down, one could find a good many 
producers left with unsold products 
walking the beaches with bags of reels 
desperately whining “Hello! Pas cher, pas 
cher!” Perhaps, but on the other hand, 
given the quality of the majority of this 
year’s films in no matter what section of 
the festival, if there were any sincerity or 
honesty left (which two qualities, of 
course, do not exactly flower freely at the 
Festival), one might rather expect those 
producers to walk the beaches with a tiny 
drum screaming “Unclean! Unclean!” 


David Overbey is Take One's Paris cor- 
respondent. 


Video Discs Part II 


By Tim Onosko 


The videodisc may be the single most 
potent medium of the _ infor- 
mation revolution. It has the style, 
class and ingenuity which earmark 
things of great importance. But, like so 
many other elements of this new media 
movement, it also carries with it the 
possibility of never realizing its promise. 
For those unfamiliar with the disc, it's 
simply what its name implies—a record 
capable of playing back pictures as well 
as sound. 

Though there are at least four 
proposals for videodisc standards and 
methods (each incompatible with the 
other, of course), only one system—the 
most radical one—is available to con- 
sumers, albeit on a limited basis. This 
disc system, trade named Magnavision 
and Discovision, is the optical videodisc 


developed by entertainment 
conglomerate MCA and European 
electronics cartel Philips of the 


Netherlands. After nearly a decade of 
design and reportedly hundreds of 
millions of dollars of R&D money, the 
optical videodisc player emerges as the 
most technologically complex consumer 
device ever offered. Using highly- 
reflective grooveless 12-inch discs which 
spin at 1800 rpm within the player, a 
laser reads each of 54,000 
microscopically-encoded circular tracks 
per side to reproduce up to two hours of 
high quality color video and stereo audio 
per disc. Its laser is a beam of light less 
powerful than a flashlight; there’s no 
physical contact with the disc and, hence, 
no physical wear. In other words, a disc 
purchased in 1979 will, barring 
destruction from another source or 
warping, reproduce just as accurately a 
decade or maybe even a century later. 
MCA, the first (and so far only) 
purveyor of videodisc software, is 
in a good position to take a chance on the 
new medium. First, the company is a 
giant, cash-rich organization which owns 
a mammoth backlog of feature titles 
(including nearly every pre-1948 
Paramount film), one of the most suc- 
cessful studios for both theatrical and 
television films (Universal Studios), a 
chain of retail outlets (the hundreds of 
Spencer Gifts stores) and publishing 
houses (Berkeley and G.P. Putnam). 
MCA is also a co-proprietor along with 
Philips of many vital patents on the 
videodisc system, so it is in a position to 
make money on the videodisc no matter 
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who is actually involved in manufac- 
turing the hardware or software. 

The first MCA disc catalog contains 
just over two hundred titles. Approx- 
imately half are feature films, most from 
the MCA vaults, but there’s also a sam- 
pling of films from Warner Brothers, 
Disney and Paramount. This grouping of 
Hollywood hotshots isn’t unusual. 
Warner's is the most heavily “futures” 
oriented of the giants and has bet much 
on new technologies, notably two-way 
cable TV (its Qube systems) and satellite 
TV (its Star Channel pay service and 
Nickelodeon, a children’s service). 
Paramount is already involved with 
MCA in several ventures, including CIC, 
a European distributing company which 
distributes Universal and Paramount 
releases overseas. Disney, of course, is a 
co-plaintiff in the MCA-initiated lawsuit 
against Sony’s manufacture and sale of 
Betamax home VTRs. 

As a kind of sampler, the MCA catalog 
illustrates some possible applications for 
the disc. There are very recent features 
(Saturday Night Fever, Jaws, Animal 
House), classics (Ruggles of Red Gap, 
Going My Way, Double Indemnity), TV 
shows (The Hardy Boys, Battlestar 
Galactica, Duel), instructional 
programing (Julia Child, tennis lessons, 
Jane Goodall documentaries) and even a 
little art (The Mikado and some ex- 
perimental films by John Whitney). 
Obviously, whatever sells, there will be 
more of. What fails will vanish quickly. 

The Magnavox disc player (Magnavox 
is Philips’ U.S. subsidiary) is a 


remarkable piece of new-age engineering. 
The pictorial quality is high—better, 
according to Philips/Magnavox, than the 
network signals which reach the typical 
home TV. The stereo audio is full, rich, 
and better than anything offered on 
Using 


conventional audio discs. the 
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system is simple, and requires only a 
single cable to the antenna terminals of a 
TV set, and an optional pair of cables to 
any home hi-fi. 

After placing a videodisc inside the 
machine (the user neither sees the disc 
spinning nor the laser in operation), the 
player is powered up. After a pause of 
about 30 seconds, the motor brings the 
disc “up to speed” (30 revolutions per 
second), and the picture appears on the 
screen. For those who like to manipulate 
their media, the player offers more than 
straightforward playback. The picture 
can, for instance, be “frozen” for any 
length of time (“hours ... even days,” 
chant Magnavox representatives), be seen 
in forward or backward slow motion or 
fast motion or be “searched” at the rate 
of 1200 frames per second. Moreover, 
each picture on a disc can be identified by 
a frame number permanently encoded on 
the disc, or musical selections or segments 
of a drama can further be identified by 
similar “chapter” numbers, both of which 
are visible on the screen when a button 
marked “index” is pressed. 

Public response in the markets where 
the disc has been introduced is very 
good, with supplies of both players and 
discs never meeting the demand. 

But there’s trouble in paradise. Some 
industry insiders insist that the 
MCA/Philips venture is the ultimate 
corporate gamble and that it’s already in 
jeopardy. Magnavox may be losing as 
much as $200 for every machine sold, 
since though the machines are being 
assembled at their Greenville, Tennessee 
plant, they are actually manufactured 
(almost by hand) in Holland. There have 
been parts problems (with no U.S. source 
for the tiny lasers until recently) and 
other hang-ups like motors which burn 
out after only a few hours. Magnavox is 
furiously trying to solve the problem of 
the player's delicacy. If certain 
precautions aren't taken, the players can 
reportedly be jolted out of alignment by 
as little as a move from one room to 
another—a terrible problem when 
national shipping is involved. 

Magnavox claims that these are just 
growing pains. But other sources indicate 
that the company is redesigning the 
machine, desperately trying to meet the 
1980 deadline for national marketing. 

Then, too, there’s the competition. 
RCA’s Selectavision video disc uses a 
primitive needle-and-groove mechanical 
disc. The RCA disc must be lubricated, 
packaged in a plastic “caddy,” and never 
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me. “Now, why do you want to be a 
director?” I said, “I want to be a direc- 
tor because I’ve always wanted to be 
one...” 

What did Mayer say? 

He asked me, “Why do you want to do 
a little picture? Why don’t you want to do 
a big picture?” I said, “Because I think 
there’s a mistake being made by assuming 
that a little cheap picture has to be a bad 
picture. . .” He said, ‘Have you seen our 
B pictures? What do you think is wrong 
with them?” I said, “Well, sir, I think they 
could be better, I think they ought to be 
used for young directors and young 
writers and young actors. You can 
gamble. You don’t have to worry about 
finding a big audience because I un- 
derstand if you just get the cost of your 
picture back, you're happy. These pic- 
tures are made for $250,000, and if you 
gross $350,000, you've got your money 
back. Why can’t these pictures go out and 
do $1 million if they're important?” 
Mayer said, “You have anything else to 
say?” I had some other things to say. 
Then he said, “I'll let you know 
tomorrow,” and he stood up which 
meant, you know, out! 

So I went out with Considine and 
Considine said, “You never learn to keep 
your fuckin’ mouth shut.” He was furious 
at me. He said, “You blew it!” I was sure I 
had. 

So the next morning I got a call from 
Mayer's office to be in front of the MGM 
building at 2 o'clock. I got the odd feeling 
that it was going to be some sort of 
ceremony—that the writers would be 
lined up and I'd be booed or something 
and they'd break my pencils. When I got 
there, his car was waiting, he came out 
promptly at two, we got in, and we went 
to the Hollywood race track. On the way 
there, he talked about horse racing; he 
had a horse running. We saw the race. 
His horse lost. He said, “That's all right, 
he ran a good race.” Then we went back 
to the studio, taking about horses. I had 
no idea what the hell I was doing, but I 
knew I wasn’t going to get fired! What I 
figured was that he was going to let me 
direct a picture and give me some sort of 
caveats. So we got to the studio and he 
told me to come up to his office. He told 
his secretary he didn’t want any calls. We 
went in, he sat down and said, “Now, did 
you mean everything you said yesterday 
about B pictures?” I said, “Yes sir, every 
word.” He said, “All right, you're in 
charge of all the B pictures in the studio.” 
Exactly like that. I said, “I don’t know if I 
can do it.” He said, “You can do it.” 
Literally, I didn’t know what to say. So I 
was very candid; I said, “I have to talk 
about this with my wife.” So he said, “I 
like that, go ahead, let me know 
tomorrow.” 

Do you think he had all this in mind 
before you went to the race track? 
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Oh, sure. What he was doing was 
giving me a sense of, isn’t it great to be 
riding with the head of a studio in his 
car? What he was saying was, I like to 
bet on horses I believe in; and even if they 
don’t win, it’s worth it if they run a good 
race. 

Very metaphorical. 

Sure. So I went home and got hold of 
Miriam and I sent for a couple of my dear 
friends and I said, “What should I do?” 
They all said, “For Chrissake, do it. Jesus, 
we've all been sittin’ on our tails here 
wondering when will a writer be in charge 
of production!” One of my other friends 
said, “Great, we can all go to work!” 

The next day, I called in. We went over 
it again and I said “Mr. Mayer, I just 
want to know how this would work.” He 
said, “You select the stories, you pick the 
cast, the director, you can pick anybody 
you want at the studio except the big star, 
and you run it. I want to find out whether 
you know what you're talking about. 
Why don’t you buy “Joe Smith” and do 
it? Pick whoever you want from the lot— 
do you know some of the young people?” 
I said, “You got a lot of wonderful young 


people who aren't working.” They had’ 


Fred Zinnemann doing shorts, Jules 
Dassin doing shorts and so on. He said, “I 
just want to put one man with you whg'll 
be in charge of the money, merely to 
check the budget; but he will have 
nothing to say, you are the final word.” I 
said, “Who is it?” He said, “Harry Rapf.” 
I said, “Oh, no! I don’t believe it!” 

Did he respect Harry Rapf? 

No. He said, “Dore, he’s sitting in his 
office, he hasn't done anything there for 
two years, poor man, but he knows cost. 
He'll be a value to you, and you'll be 
doing a ‘mitzvah’, a good deed.” He 
added, “I'll send for him.” I said, “No, I'll 
go and see him. He’s an older man, and I 
should go.” He said, “Well, he'll be very 
grateful.” So I want out into this guy's 
office; here’s this former monster sitting 
there and as soon as I come in he gets up. 
He says, “Hello, Dore,” and I start to tell 
him, and he starts to cry. I said, “Harry, 


One Lassie 
could “grrr,” 
one could jump, 
one could 
do tricks 


please don’t do that.” He said, “Oh, Dore, 
whatever you want, I'll do, you just give 
me the orders, I'm just going to be the 
office boy.” I said, “All right.” 

What was your new job like? 

I went to work, that’s all—word spread 
and writers were crowding my office. I 
told them, “I can’t pay you guys what 
you're used to getting. My writer's budget 
for a picture can be at most maybe 5% of 
my total budget, so you guys gotta turn it 
out quick. But bring me stories that you 
like.” So they brought me Lassie Come 
Home and one guy brought me Journey 
for Margaret; we went to work and we 
made pictures. Joe Smith, by the way, 
was made for $230,000, and it grossed 
about a million eight. Lassie, we made for 
$400,000, we went way over budget, | 
had to get approval for that—and we 
grossed over $4 million. 

How did you get the first Lassie? 

We went to Weatherwax, the guy who 
trains dogs, said we needed a collie, and 
he said, “I got a lot of collies.” He picked 
the one he thought would be best, trained 
it, and then got doubles for it. We had 
one Lassie that could “grrr ... growl” 
and one Lassie that could jump, one 
Lassie that could do other tricks and then 
one Lassie who had the soulful face. Then 
there was the Lassie, the quiet, well- 
trained Lassie, the beautiful Lassie. 

You have to remember that when we 
announced Lassie, it wasn’t considered 
much, a B picture; and it was a new 
director who hadn’t done anything 
before, Fred Wilcox. It was just such a big 
surprise when we went out to preview it 
and when the New York people saw it, 
the New York office, they said wow! 
Then we made Joe Smith American, 
which had a good point of view, very pro 
FDR-administration. 

But MGM was a Republican studio. . . 

Well, the picture was pro-American 
and the villains were villains . . . Then we 
made Pilot Number Five in 1943 which 
dealt with American native fascism. 
Beautiful, wonderful picture. James Agee 
gave that one its start with his review in 
The Nation. That was one of the first 
pictures made by George Sidney (Kiss Me 
Kate, Pal Joey). Then we made The War 
Against Mrs Hadley, Bataan; _all these 
pictures had content. 


Could you tell us about your 
collaboration on Storm in the West with 
Sinclair Lewis? 


I had a notion for a film which I sort of 
visualized as taking place in the area 
known as the old Middle West, what later 
became the states of Wisconsin and 
Montana, etc. I was trying to think of a 
writer and I said to myself, “Well, I don’t 
want to get a Western writer.” I wanted 
someone of real distinction. Inevitably, it 
occurred to me that Sinclair Lewis might 
be a marvelous choice. 

So I called him up. We had never met, 
but he knew of me and he was very nice; 
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we talked about some mutual friends. I 
told him about the idea and he said, 
“Well, that’s very interesting and | 
haven't done picture work. They once 
talked to me about my doing It Could 
Happen Here, but that was a disaster.” I 
said, “I would be very happy to offer you 
a trip to the coast. I'll put you up at the 
best hotel and send you out here first 
class.” He said, “Well, that's fun. I enjoy 
getting out there, I have a lot of friends on 
the coast. When do you want me to 
come?” I said, “As soon as you can.” 

So he came out in a hurry. We sat, we 
talked, and he read an eight-page outline 
that I'd written. He said, “I love it.” So I 
said, “Why don’t you have your 
representative talk to our people and 
make a deal?” Which we did. We made 
arrangements that the story would be 
predicated on my original notion and the 
screenplay done by both of us. 

What was your notion? 

The notion was to do the story of the 
War (this was 1943) and do it as an 
allegory and make it a Western. The 
characters would literally be Hitler and 
Mussolini and Churchill, but the names 
would be changed. Sinclair Lewis made 
up all the names, because he was a bug 


about names. Hitler became Hyatt, 
Goering became Garrett, Mussolini 
became Mollison. Churchill became 


Sheriff Church. United States became 
Ulysses Saunders, France was Frenson, 
Czechoslovakia was Charlie Sloane. We 
did the entire story like this. We had a 
wonderful time, and he worked at my 
home. He was on the wagon then and he 
was addicted—this was hot weather, 
summertime—to iced coffee, with a lot of 
sugar and a lot of cream. He had oceans 
of this stuff during the period we worked. 

He was wonderful company. He kept 
having to go to the can to pee and then he 
would come out and come up with 
statements like, “While standing in front 
of the bowl, admiring the yellow flow, I 
had an idea.” We had great fun writing 
the screenplay. 

Did MGM like it? 

When it was submitted, there was quite 
a furor in the studio and opposition from 
Jim McGuinness who was—I won't say 
an enemy—an adversary of mine; he was 
a member of the Committee for the 
Preservation of American Ideals. He 
thought I was the moving force for the 
whole Communist conspiracy. I had a 
couple of very sharp run-ins with him. So 
he went to Mayer. McGuinness, at that 
time, was sort of an executive in charge of 
story material for one of the units. 
(Mayer had divided the studio into units 
to prevent any one person ever assuming 
the power that Thalberg once had.) So 
McGuinness reported to Mayer that he'd 
read the script and he thought it was 
Communist propaganda. Here's one of 
the things he said to prove it: When 
Slavin first appeared in town, in order to 
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quickly identify him, I first focussed on 
the rear of his wagon and you saw a 
hammer and a sickle. Well, McGuinness 
said that was Communist propaganda. So 
I said to Mayer, “Yes, it's Communist 
propaganda in that it’s the Communist 
symbol, but I don’t know what he means 
by Communist propaganda. It could also 
be that Slavin is going to be a heavy. He 
doesn’t know.” Other people immediately 
joined in. Then Mayer finally said to me, 
“T don’t think an anti-fascist picture is 
important anymore, because after all 
we're fighting a war.” I said, “This isn’t 
just an anti-fascist picture. It tells about 
how an entire world community can be 
taken over by a ruthless man and how 
you have to be alert to what's going on.” 
Then he said, “No, I don’t want to do it.” 
I thought about it a day or so and then | 
went in and said, “I don’t want to be here 
anymore. I want to quit.” 

So you left MGM and eventually ended 
up at RKO, where you became head of 
production in 1948. Did RKO give youa 
great deal of leeway to bring in a new 
stable of directors? 

I could do anything I wanted. 

How did Jean Renoir get hired? 

Jean, as I remember, was under con- 
tract to them when I got there, but he 
hadn’t been doing much; Val Lewton 
(producer, Cat People, I Walked With a 
Zombie) was there; Nick Ray. 

Why didn't Renoir make a great film at 
RKO? 

That's a tough question. Nothing was 
in the way to prevent him from making 
that picture if he had come in with 
something to do. He had difficulty find- 
ing the material that he wanted to do. It 
was the same way years later with 
Stanley Kubrick. I had Kubrick under 
contract at Metro and said, “Search, 
anything you want to do, let me know.” 
He spent a year looking at three or four 
pictures a day, reading everything, and— 
well, a few years later he made Clock- 
work Orange. He gave an interview in 
which he said, “I’m always grateful to 
Dore Schary because he let me learn 


“Goddamn it 
they'll shit 
in their seats 
when they see 
this picture!” 


about movies by just watching them. 
Kept me on assignment.” 

This was after The Killing? 

Yes. I saw that picture and I said, “This 
guy is something.” 

So you ended up paying him for a year 
and he didn't do anything. How did he 
leave Metro? 

His year was up and he came to me and 
he said, “I'd like to do Paths of Glory, a 
Universal movie.” He said, “I’ve spoken 
to them.” I said, “Go ahead.” So he went 
there, or to whoever owned it. 

Losey—he was one of your discoveries. 

Yeah. I gave him his first movie (The 
Boy With Green Hair), and it was Losey 
who told me that Stephen Vincent Benet’s 
The Sabine Women would make a hell of 
a musical. Tried to buy it then, couldn't 
get it. Joshua Logan had it under option. 

Seven Brides for Seven Brothers? 

Yeah. 

William Wellman’s Westward The 
Women, which you produced, is a great, 
little-known movie and it's from an 
original story by Frank Capra. 

I loved that picture. Frank Capra 
wanted to do it at Columbia and he never 
put it together. Billy Wellman talked to 
Capra and said, “For Chrissake (I can just 
hear Wellman saying this), you silly 
Italian schmuck! Why don’t you produce 
that fucking picture and I'll direct it?” 
And Capra said he didn’t want to produce 
it. Wellman said, “Schary will produce 
it.” So then Capra called me and said, “Is 
Bill Wellman full of shit or are you really 
willing to buy the story?” I said, “Yes I 
want to buy it. Billy wants to do it and I 
think he'll make a hell of a movie of it.” 
So he said, “OK.” Then Wellman asked 
me if Capra could come on the set. But 
Capra told Billy, “Get lost! You bought 
the story—make it!” 

Was Wellman the sort of director who 
would fuss over themes and ideas in the 
script? 

No, he would have no feeling about 
such things; but he would say, “It'll make 
a pisscutter of a picture. Goddamn it, 
they'll shit in their seats with this fuckin’ 
picture!” This is the way he talked, his 
language was—oh, some of the things he 
did in Battleground—incredible! You 
know, there was an old army expression, 
when a guy would wake up: “Let go your 
cocks and grab your socks, we're movin’ 
out.” So he told the guys in the tent scene 
at the beginning of Battleground, “You 
say it.” They printed one take of it, and 
he told the cutters, ‘Don’t tell Schary 
about it, just run it for him.” So they ran 
it for me and I said, “Tell Bill I thought it 
was just wonderful and that we're gonna 
use the first take.” So then I went on the 
set and Bill said, “You son of a bitch you 
won't really use that first take, will you?” 

Did he ever do any writing on his 
scripts? 

No, he improvised, that’s what Bill did. 
Bill to me was the ideal director, for that 


Battleground kind of picture—well, for 
almost any kind. He was an earthy, gutsy 
guy. You wouldn't give him Love Story. 
But he would take your script and in- 
terpret it and give it all the panache, 
ambiance and style that you really 
wanted; that’s what was wonderful about 
him. He didn’t give you all this crap; he 
didn’t change your lines; but he would 
give you the business; he knew a lot of 
little mannerisms, and what he did with 
actors was marvelous. 

I always thought he gave actors free 
rein. 

Oh, no! He'd say, “Come on, you're 
actin’ like a fag for God's sake! You don’t 
look like a soldier, you son of a bitch!” 
He was always yelling and screaming at 
them. He was incredible! You handed it 
over to him and you knew it was going to 
be what you wanted. 

What happened when you took over at 
MGM? The general image of a studio 
mogul is a sort of bizarre, very eccentric 
character. Were you scared that you were 
going to turn into someone like that? 

I tell you, I'd been exposed to all of 
them before in meetings, in labor 
negotiations and quarrels, and I really 
didn’t have much fear of that happening. 
If you demand absolute loyalty and you 
fire anybody who is disloyal, that’s a 
terrible weakness. It's a weakness, for 
instance, that FDR did not have. He 
tolerated a lot of people who were 
disloyal to him. He said, “It’s their job, as 
long as they do their job.” 

Bosley Crowther said in The Lion's 
Share that the surprise when you took 
over at MGM was that so few heads 
rolled—all the Mayer people continued 
on. 
Well, Lew Wasserman (head at MCA) 
told me, “Dore, take my advice, when 
you go in, throw ‘em all out. That's the 
only way it’s going to work for you, get 
rid of ‘em. Because they're out to kill 
you.” 

Should you have kicked more people 
out? 

Uh-uh. It wasn’t worth that much to 
me. Listen, there are all sorts of benefits 
that come with power. I knew that if you 
have power, you must exercise it, 
otherwise you become nothing. So I had 
no hesitancy in using whatever authority 
I had. I would fight for it, I would insist 
on it, I would risk my job. I did it many 
times. However, you have to be careful 
that you don’t misuse the power to the 
point where you become this monster you 
were talking about. I remember one time 
when a director and a producer came to 
see me about a picture. They disagreed 
with a note I sent them about their script. 
They began to argue their point. They 
were both rather discursive men, they 
could go on for hours. Normally, I en- 
dured that because God knows, I could be 
very wrong. In this particular instance, I 
had thought it out very carefully and I 
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had made up my mind that they were 


following a blind alley. I said that to 
begin with, and I added, “Look, I’m 
gonna let you have your turn at bat, but 
I'm telling you, I think you're wrong.” So 
they went on. I said, “I’ve listened and 
fellas, you're wrong. I'll tell you why.” I 
made what I honestly believed was a 
compelling kind of an argument to them. 
They said, “Well, you may be right.” I 
said, “Then I don’t want to listen 
anymore. As long as you admit I may be 
right.” They started in again and | lost my 
patience and raised my voice and I said, 
“Now look, I’ve had enough!” I remember 
that was the tone I used and there was an 
instant change. “Well, chief, look, uh, 
OK. We don’t want to press it, we ap- 
preciate very much .. .” They began to 
brown-nose. Then they left. I remember 
very clearly thinking, “Oh Jesus! Be 
careful.” When I raised my voice and 
said, “That's it!”, they immediately 
changed. And the reason they changed is 
that the next step is “You're fired.” Or, 
“I'm taking you off the picture!” They 
didn’t want to get it to that point. That's 
dangerous. I’ve never forgotten that 
incident. I said, “My God, that’s a terrible 
way to treat writers,” and I knew because 
I'd been through that as a writer. 

Are you encountering any special 
problems with your autobiography? 

You're constantly riding between 
Scylla and Charybdis. You have to be 
sure that what you're really saying is 
absolutely true: you also have to be very 
very careful that it doesn’t get to be 
simply a story of “I, I, I.” You have to try 
to illuminate the other people that you 
come in contact with, get a slant on them 


Did you read Garson Kanin's memoirs? 

It's really not a memoir. It's an 
anecdotal book. Gar directed my first 
play in 1937. I've known him long 
enough, so that when he asked me about 
his book, and when he said, “I never 
heard from you when the publisher sent 
you a copy, for Chrissake,” I told him the 
truth. “I thought you could have done 
better.” He said, “What do you mean?” I 
said, “Well, you've got a whole thing in 
there about the executive dining room 
and how every executive had a tray with 
medicines on it. Now what kind of 
nonsense is that? Did you ever see me 
there with a tray of pills and things?” So 
he said, “Well, wait'll you write your 
book.” 

Summing up your own career, what 
did you try to accomplish? 

What I tried to do was give opportunity 
to new filmmakers and I think that I 
probably gave more young people op- 
portunity than anyone else who acted as 
an executive for such a comparatively 
short time. I believe that if someone one 
day examines the full record they'll find 
that what I tried to do as an executive I 
did pretty well. I had respect for the 
writer, I brought some air into the subject 
material in films, and I conducted myself 
with I think mostly good taste and with a 
deep sense of responsibility to my in- 
dustry and to my art. That's what I think 
I accomplished. 


Pat McGilligan and Gerald Peary are 
editor and film critic, respectively, for the 
Boston Real Paper. Peary is Take One's 
book editor. 
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Grants, catalogues, confabs, etc. 


By Stuart Samuels 


The following listing is designed to help 


film 


teachers in course preparation, 


‘research work, job hunting and grant 
getting. Any information of note may be 
sent directly to Stuart Samuels at the His- 
tory Department, Faculty of Arts and 


Sciences, 


University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia, PA. 


New Publications 


abi 


. James 


. Paramount 


The Mass Media: Aspen Institute 
Guide to Communication Industry 
Trends, ed., Christopher H. Sterling 
and T.R. Haight. Statistical over- 
view on content, audience size, etc. 
$11.95. Aspen Publications, Palo 
Alto, CA 94305. 

W. Brown's Educational 
Media Yearbook, 1978 is now avail- 
able from Bowker at $25. Com- 
pilation of developments and 
resources in educational areas. R.R. 
Bowker, P.O. Box 992, Ann Arbor, 
MI 48106. : 

Collection Inventory 
describes the holdings of the studio’s 
gift to the Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences. Ed., Samuel 
A. Gill. Covers the years 1912-1970. 
Excellent research sources. Two 
volumes. $22.50. Academy Founda- 
tion, Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences, Hollywood, CA. 
Film Studio Association of Canada 
Newsletter publishes a useful infor- 
mation sheet on film teaching and 
conferences in Canada. Prof. Chris 
Faulkner, Film Studio Dept., Carle- 
ton University, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada K1S 6B6. 

The Educational Film Locater of the 
Consortium of University Film 
Centers describes 37,000 films 
selected by 50 university library 
staffs and lists university libraries 
from which each film may be rented. 


This 2178-page book sells for $55 


and can be ordered from R.R. Bow- 
ker, P.O. Box 992, Ann Arbor, MI 
48106. 

ARNO Press’ 1978 Dissertations on 
Film series contains some _ very 
valuable works: Neil Feinman’s Per- 
sistence of Vision: The Films of 
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Robert Altman, William Van West's 
The Theory and Practice of the Ciné- 
Roman, Janice Welsch’s Films Arche- 
types: Sisters, Mistresses, Mothers 
and Daughters. ARNO Press, 3 Park 
Avenue, New York, NY 10016. 
Media Study/Buffalo is an im- 
pressive new film/video newsletter. 
Supported by the New York Council 
on the Arts, it provides information 
about the latest developments, work- 
shops, courses on video and in- 
dependent film, etc. Full of infor- 
mation on funding sources, video 
exhibitions, course ideas and reports 
on important conferences. Media 
Study/Buffalo, 207 Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo, NY 14202. 
University Art Museum/Berkeley is 
another invaluable information sheet 
for teachers of film and video. It con- 
tains the programs of the Pacific Film 
Archives and fully annotated film 
notes and articles. University Art 
Museum/Berkeley, 2625 Durant 
Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94720. 

In 1929, USC had leading members 
of the film industry deliver lectures 
on the state of the art. This very 
interesting series has been re-issued 
by the National Film Society for 
$13.95. National Film Society, 7800 
Conser Place, Shawnee-Mission, KS 
60204. 

Broadcast Education Association has 
published a Bibliography of Theses 


and Dissertations in Broadcasting: 
1920-1973 with over 4,300 titles. $4. 
Broadcasting Education Association, 
1771 N. Street NW, Washington, DC 
20036. 

11. Chamba Notes: A Film Newsletter 
offers up-to-date information on 
world-wide black cinema. Chamba 
Notes, St. Clair Bourne, Publisher, 
Hollywood, CA 90028. 

12. For further information on black- 
oriented cinema, contact Anthony 
Gittens, Director, Black Film In- 
stitute, University of the District of 
Columbia, Mt. Vernon Campus, 425 
Second Street NW, Washington, DC 
20001. 

13. A new French film journal, Film 
Exchange, deals with the economic, 
sociological and legal aspects of film. 
Société Auxillaire pour le Cinéma et 
la Télévision, 79 Champs-Elysée, 
75008 Paris, France. 

14. Film on Art is an annotated index of 
450 films on the visual arts. Prepared 
by the Canadian Centre for Films on 
Art, it is available at $15.95 from 
Watson-Guptill Publishers, 1515 
Broadway, New York, NY 10036. 

Grants, Fellowships and Scholarships 

1. Funds available for research in the 
areas of Canadian studies’ in the 
U.S., the American Indian, and 
administration in the arts. William 
H. Donner Foundation, Inc., 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10020. 

2. Three- to six-week travel/study 
grants and three- to six-months re- 
search grants at a Swedish research 
institution are available to qualified 
applicants from the fields of politics, 
media and public administration. 
Swedish Bicentennial Fund, Swedish 
Information Service, 825 Third 
Avenue, New York, NY 10022. 

3. The National Endowment for the 
Arts, Visual Arts Program has grants 
of $5,000 in the field of experimental 
film criticism. Visual Arts Program, 
NEA, Washington, DC 20506. 

4. The National Endowment for the 
Humanities has three different 
elementary and secondary education 
grants available: Extended Teacher 
Institutes in curriculum develop- 
ment; Regional Development Pro- 


. FACSEA 


. Corinth Films 
Bufuel’s L’Age D'or, as well as 19: 


jects of up to $500,000 for up to a 
five year period for long-range 
planning for faculty training and 
curriculum development; and 
General Projects to support other 
curriculum improvements, such as 
testing new courses or new materials. 
Contact Judith Siegel, NEH, 806 15th 
St. NW, Washington, DC 20506. 

. Society of Motion Picture and Tele- 
vision Engineers gives grants to 
encourage graduate study and re- 
search by students interested in the 
sciences and technologies related to 
the production of motion pictures. 
Grants of up to $2500. Society of 
Motion Picture and TV Engineers, 
Scholarship Committee, 862 Scars- 
dale Avenue, Scarsdale, NY 10583. 


New Catalogues 
1. Not so much a film catalogue as an 


invaluable reference work for 
teachers is the BFI Distribution Lib- 
rary Catalogue, 1978. Written by 
Julian Petty, it is designed to func- 
tion as both a critical text and a 
source of information on all the 2700 
titles of the British Film Institute. 
Essays on the avant-garde, Soviet 
cinema, New Politics. British Film 
Institute, Publication Department, 
127 Charing Cross Road, London, 
’ WC2H OEA, England. 


. Courses related to the Holocaust 


have become popular. Films for such 
courses are numerous. A valuable 
publication in this area is Films on 
the Holocaust from Images. Films on 
the Holocaust, Images, 2 Purdy 
Avenue, Rye, NY 10580. 

(Society for French 
American Cultural Services and 
Educational Aid) has published a 
catalogue of films available for class- 
room use. Films by Godard, Duras, 
Chabrol, Frenju, Renoir and a 13- 
part series, History of the French 
Cinema By Those Who Made It. 
Catalogue and information available 
from FACSEA, 972 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, NY 10021. 
makes available 


feature-length British films produced 


by EMI including I’m All Right, Jack, ' 


Saturday Night and Sunday Mor- 
ning, Billy Liar. Corinth Films, 410 
East 62nd Street, New York, NY 
10021. 


Services 
1. The National 


(NES) program of the American Film 
Institute has established a NES 
Curriculum Advisory Service 
providing three important services: a 
Course/Curriculum Bank—a 
collection of syllabuses, course des- 
criptions, outlines and bibliographies 
on all levels from _ elementary 


Education Services. 


through post-graduate; Screen 
Education Consultation by NES staff 
on matters of program and course 
development; Model Course Out- 
lines, including suggested biblio- 
graphies and filmographies. Submit 
material or questions to AFI, NES 
Curriculum Advisory Service, J.F. 
Kennedy Center, Washington, DC 
20566. 


. One of the most important regional 


developments in film and video over 
the past few years has been the estab- 
lishment by the NEA of Major Media 
Centers. These centers aim to ad- 
vance the wider appreciation of film, 
video and radio. An outline of the 
services and resources of the 15 cen- 
ters is outlined in Videoscope, vol. 2, 
no. 2, 1978. Videoscope, One Park 
Avenue, New York, NY 10016. 


. The Pacific Film Archive's Louis B. 


Mayer Public Service Media Pro- 
gram, coordinated by Linda Artel, 
offers a media information service, 
research screening and film programs 
for elementary and secondary school 
classes for those residing in 


California. Pacific Film Archives,: 


(c/o Linda Artel), Louis B. Mayer 
Public Service Media Program, 2625 
Durant Avenue, Berkeley, CA 
94720. 


. Vivian Sobshack, recently appointed 


Research Chair for the University 
Film Association is looking for re- 
search suggestions and people to 
implement them. Vivian Sobshack, 
4122 Diana Way, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 84117. 


Conferences 
1. The International Association for 


Audio-visual Media in Historical Re- 
search and Education (IAMHIST), 
established in 1977 to facilitate co- 
operation in the field between 
scholars and institutions in different 


countries, invites applications for | 


membership. Ms. Elizabeth Oliver, 
Director of the British Universities 
Film Council, 81 Dean Street, 
London WIV 6AA,_ England. 


IAMHIST also announces its eighth 
annual conference to be held in the 
Netherlands September 17-21. For 
information or contribution sug- 
gestions contact Mrs. Stern, SFW, 
P.O. Box 9550, 3506 6 N Utrecht, 
The Netherlands. 

2. Northwestern University is offering a 
summer seminar on the history of 
film sponsored by the NEH. It is for 
college teachers already teaching or 
about to teach film history. Jack 
Ellis, Film Division, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, I] 60201. 

Course Outlines and Special Events 

1. Professor Theodore Price of the 
English Department at Monclair 
State College (New Jersey) has sent 
me an interesting syllabus on a film 
course inspired by Peter Drucker’s 
The Age of Discontinuity. For 
syllabus and list of films write 
Professor Theodore Price, Depart- 
ment of English, Monclair State 
College, Upper Monclair, New Jer- 
sey 07043. 

2. “Women on the Fringe: A Film 
Series,” an article on women’s study 
courses was published in Film and 
History, Sept., 1978. Historian's 
Film Committee, c/o History 
Faculty, N.J. Institute of Tech- 
nology, Newark, NJ 07102. 

3. Emile de Bugard, “Anthropological 
Film: Margaret Mead’s Legacy,” Film 
News, vol. 35, no. 5, Nov./Dec. 
1978, pp. 8-16. 

4. Of special interest: the Third World 
Moving Images Project has 
organized a series of programs of 
films, lectures, and program notes on 
the following topics: Films of Sem- 
bene, Paul Robeson, New Cuban 
Cinema, Africa Through European 
Eyes. Third World Film as Education 
Medium, P.O. Box 119, Amherst, 
MA 01002. 


Stuart Samuels is a lecturer in film history 
at the University of Pennsylvania and is 
co-director of the Walnut Street Theater 
Film and Video Center. 


Calling all Curators 
CURATOR OF FILM, 
Pacific Film Archive, major 
university art museum film 
department. 


Demonstration 
programming, management 
and development experience 
required, preferably within a 
musuem, cinémathéque or 
academic setting. Appropriate 
academic training in film. 
Position available late fall 


1979. Minimum § salary 
$17,000. The University of 
California is an Affirmative 
Action Employer. Send letter, 
resume and salary history by 
October 1, 1979 to James 
Elliott, Director, University 
Art Museum, University of 
California, Berkeley, CA 
94720. 
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BOOKS 


Ladies luckless 


Virgins, Vamps, and Flappers: The 
American Silent Movie Heroine, by 
Sumiko Higashi. Eden Press Monographs 
in Women’s Studies. Montreal, Quebec 
and St. Albans, Vt.: Eden Press, 1978. 
$15.00. 


By Sarah Smith 


Sumiko Higashi has undertaken a 
sociological analysis of the myth of 
woman in the silent cinema, a fertile 
enough subject in a period still too little 
studied. However, her argument is 
vitiated by the stereotyping she deplores. 

She has chosen to structure her book 
largely around a few stars (Gish, Pick- 
ford, Theda Bara and Garbo) and 
discussions of a small number of what she 
considers lesser lights, for instance Clara 
Bow. One may disagree with her choice 
of stars: Mae Marsh, Mabel Normand, 
Gloria Swanson, the Talmadges, Louise 
Brooks and Carol Dempster would have 
led her to far different conclusions about 
the cinema of the period. And one may 
feel some incompleteness, some straining 
of the evidence to fit the argument, in the 
way Higashi sees the stars themselves. 
There is nothing on Gish’s shorts, in 
which she combined a tomboyish self- 
reliance with her later Victorian 
sweetness, and Higashi in general credits 
Gish with far less comic sense then we 
see. Nor is there anything on Pickford’s 
shorts, or on’Gish’s extremely odd role in 
Intolerance. Garbo’s silent roles are 
discussed in terms of the vamp 
stereotypes of the earlier cinema. Surely 
this oversimplifies the appeal of an actress 
who, in films like The Mysterious Lady, 
can as easily be compared stylistically to 
Gish as to Bara. Marjorie Rosen's pages 
on Clara Bow give a greater sense of 
complexity than Higashi’s. 

But why, more generally, restrict a 
discussion of female stereotypes to those 
created by stars working in America, 
mostly in the ‘20s? To do so is to leave out 
such important and popular per- 
formances by lesser actresses as Blanche 
Sweet's in Judith of Bethulia, or Louise 
Brooks’ in Lulu, a performance in which 
the intention has been well documented 
by Brooks herself (In Kay & Peary, eds., 
Women and the Cinema pp. 77-85), and 
even ZaSu Pitts’ in Greed. It restricts 
discussion of social questions in the film 
largely to the two genres that attracted 
stars, the historical film and the modern 
love story. It would have been interesting 
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to include some discussion of women’s 
roles in Westerns. Certainly the whole 
range of female presence in the cinema 
should have included a look at minor 
roles, especially those incarnated by the 
better-known character actresses. Higashi 
spends little time on the stereotypes of 
motherhood, under whose sign many of 
the Schadenfreude tendencies of the silent 
cinema were allowed free rein. She in- 
cludes some material on antistereotypical 
films of the later silent period, but could 
have included films like Your Girl and 
Mine, Griffith's The Female of the Species 
(described by Molly Haskell in From 
Reverence to Rape) or, indeed, the Pearl 
White adventure films. There could have 
been material on the stereotypes of such 
female directors as Blaché and Weber. 
And should we assume that the only 
messages to women in films come 
through actresses? At times, Nan Piene is 
quoted as saying, men are a medium for 
communication among females. One can 
hardly get at the whole context of female 
stereotyping without discussing the two 
major male stereotypes of the period—the 
two categories that appear frequently in 


Higashi’s discussions—the romantic but 
unsuccessful lover and the rapist/tyrant. 
John Gilbert, Richard Barthelmess, and 
even Buster Keaton fit into ‘the first 


category of men whose classically 
handsome sexuality has become inef- 
fectual; successful courting is frequently 
reserved for actors like Stroheim and 
Sessue Hayakawa. The most popular 
actors combine the two: Valentino in The 
Sheik, and John Barrymore, literally, in 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Rosen remarks 
rightly that they are the male equivalent 
of the vamps. They seem to provide a 
strong contextual element for the female 
stereotypes of the period, an element 
Higashi largely ignores. Another message 
to women is in the lush production values 
of Vidor and de Mille films, sets and 
costumes providing a _ semiological 
equation between consumerism and 
discreetly limited sexual license. These 
messages, and others, Higashi leaves 
almost undiscussed. 

Some excellent suggestions enliven the 
book—on the vamp as Magna Mater and 
feminist, the Little Mary character as 
“woman's woman,” and the star system 


as extension of voyeurism, among others. 
Though Higashi has asked some valid 
questions about the silent cinema, we 
must continue to look elsewhere for the 
answers. 


Sarah Smith teaches English at Tufts 
University, Boston. 


Showbiz bio 


John Ford, by Andrew Sinclair. The Dial 
Press/James Wade. $11.95 hardcover. 


By David Coursen 


Andrew Sinclair's book on John Ford has 
some interesting moments, but film 
readers will find it disappointing. The 
biographer of a figure of such stature who 
worked in almost any medium but film 
would be expected routinely to follow 
certain standards of responsible 
scholarship: exhaustive research; careful 
documentation; and_ thorough, 
meticulous description and analysis. 
Sinclair holds a Ph.D. in American 
history, and his Ford book does contain 
several hundred footnotes and twenty 
original interviews. Unfortunately, these 
gestures toward a substantive treatment 
of Ford's life are only tentative, and the 
balance of the book is a typical show 
business biography—superficial, poorly 
researched and overrun: with facile 
generalizations and dubious tales. Sin- 
clair’s book is also extremely short; the 
actual text runs about two hundred 
pages, nearly a third of them devoted to 
derivative, pedestrian comments about 
Ford films. There is a nice collection of 
photographs and an abridged, generally 
uncorrected version. of 
Bogdanovich’s filmography for John 
Ford. 

Sinclair's portrait of Ford is likewise 
superficial and devoid of intimacy, 
conveying no sense of the daily routines 
that surround him at home, on the set or 
on a war mission. Ford's secret military 
career, operating as a spy with the 
unofficial American intelligence com- 
munity between the wars, is an original 
discovery by Sinclair. However, it is 
haphazardly reconstructed from the 
reminiscences of a handful of eyewit- 
nesses; nowhere is there evidence that 
Sinclair bothered to consult the official 
records of the Navy, the War Depart- 
ment, the OSS, the State Department, or 
any other branch of the government Ford 
served for so many years. 

It is hard to judge the reliability of 
other details of Sinclair's description of 
Ford's military career, and the balance of 
the book displays a surprising com- 
bination of credulity and poor judgment. 


Peter’ 


Standard errors in Ford lore are repeated. 
There is a sentence devoted to the making 
of the nonexistent short film So Alone. 
There is also a re-telling of Ford’s story of 
making Two Rode Together (1961) “as a 
favor to Harry Cohn,” who died in 1958. 
No source at all is offered for the startling 
assertion that “the public stayed away” 
from The Searchers (1956), the largest 
grossing solo directing effort of Ford’s 
entire career. Sinclair is guilty of a wide 
range of other methodological and 
stylistic offenses, ranging from an ex- 
cessive reliance on secondary sources (he 
did not interview either John Wayne or 
Ford's son and collaborator Patrick) to a 
fondness for clichés (“short and sweet,” 
“as happy as the day was long”). 

Such flaws, as appalling as they might 
be in a “serious” book, are so standard in 
show business biographies that it seems 
almost unfair to single out Sinclair for 
merely following accepted practices. Yet, 
such practices need to be changed; 
American cultural history in general, and 
John Ford in particular, are far too im- 
portant to be subjected to such careless, 
superficial treatment. 


David Coursen is 
freelance writer. 


an Oregon-based 


Chaplin, Keaton, Lombard, 
Gable, Bogart, Bardot, Monroe, 
Hepburn, Fonda, Eastwood, 

and Travolta are but a few 

of the top box-office stars 

who have captured the 
imaginations of generations of 
moviegoers. Over 400 of the 
world's most famous film stars, from 
London, Paris, New York, and Rome, 
are included here with detailed bi- 
ographies that reveal the intimate 
details of their lives and careers— 
plus a listing of best films for each 
actor, giving the date of release, 
and the name of the director 
and studio. Lavishly illus- 
trated with many never- 
before-published photos and 
posters. Packed with unique 
anecdotes and information 
...a stunning volume for any 
film buff's collection. 
Size 8%” x 12” 

Alternate Selection of the 


Movie / Entertainment Book Club 
$19.95, now at your bookstore 


HARMONY 
BOOKS 


Fore! 


Paul Newman Superstar, by Lionel 
Godfrey. St. Martin’s Press, New York. 
208 pp. $8.95. 


By Alan L. Miller 


Paul Newman is the Arnold Palmer of 
cinema. No matter how erratic his 
performances have become, there 
remains a constant gallery anticipating a 
return to the form that once made him so 
exciting. So it is that writer Lawrence 
Quirk can rationalize “When Paul 
Newman is good he is very very good, 
and when he is bad he is—miscast,” or 
Pauline Kael can admit “I like him so 
much I always want his pictures to be 
good, for his sake as well as for my en- 
joyment.” 

So do I. But the last decade has made it 
difficult to keep the faith as Newman’s 
dramatic pratfalls mount. Why _ this 
charismatic figure is content with playing 
an embarrassing assortment of moronic 
cowboys and muddled misfits remains a 
perplexing question. 

Lionel Godfrey is less impatient with 
his subject for, as the title suggests, his is 
an admiring though never saccharine 


THE - 
ILLUSTRATED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


THE WORLD'S GREAT 
MOVIE STARS 


and Their Films ¢ From 1900 to the Present Day 
by KEN WLASCHIN 
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account of Newman’s career. Godfrey's 
analysis is generally on the mark, 
especially so with his critique of The 
Hustler, one of the actor's finest por- 
trayals. The appreciation due the 
Newman hallmarks Hud, Hombre and 
Cool Hand Luke is fully represented and 
Godfrey maintains his critical perspective 
by labeling Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid and The Sting as cinematic 
frosting. 

One could take issue with the author's 
lukewarm appraisal of two of Newman's 
better efforts: Brick in Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof and his jaunty characterization in 
Harper. The gum-cracking Ross Mac- 
Donald private detective stands in vivid 
contrast to the long-awaited but leaden 
sequel The Drowning Pool nine years 
later. 

The Newman gems were fashioned 
during leaner years—before the actor 
divided his time between racing 
automobiles and directing pictures. If 
we're lucky Paul Newman will regain the 
momentum that generated such 
memorable performances. Until then, his 
following must be content to reminisce 
about those years of promise with books 
such as this one. 


Alan L. Miller is a Michigan-based 
freelance writer. 
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JOHN WAYNE, 
AMERICAN 


IVY FILM has 48 John 

Wayne features available 
for 16mm non-theatrical 
rental. 
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Lost and found 


The Most Important and Misappreciated 
American Films Since the Beginning of 
the Cinema: A Revaluation Conducted by 
The Royal Film Archive of Belgium. 
Brussels, 1978. $20.00 


By Don Willis 


List-lovers who have been waiting im- 
patiently for the next Sight and Sound 
Top Ten Poll or for an updated edition of 
Andrew Sarris’s The American Cinema 
may be momentarily diverted by the 
Belgium Royal Film Archive's volume. In 
honor of the American Bicentenary, the 
Archive invited film critics, historians, 
teachers and directors from around the 
world to submit lists of the 30 “most 
important American films” and 12 or 
more “misappreciated American films” 
and to add comments on the films and the 
project. The book presents the choices 
and comments of the 203 respondents, 
then reprocesses all the film titles alpha- 
betically, chronologically, by director 
and titles of his films, by title vote total 
and by director vote total. After 150 
pages of lists, you may find that the titles 
all run together not to mention the names 
of the contributors, running from Peter 
Bogdanovich to Kevin Brownlow to 
Vincent Canby to Francois Truffaut, et. 
al. 

There's a potentially valuable master 
list lost in this list of lists. As Archive 
Curator Jacques Ledoux notes in his 
introduction, “Many films which are 
rarely or never mentioned in histories of 
the cinema appear in the final list of 2327 
films.” The problem is finding those 
films. Of the approximately 200 films 
which received 10 or more votes, I count 
only about 6 which really qualify as 
neglected or forgotten: Beggars of Life 
(1928, 10 votes), Her Man (1930, 10 
votes), Tom, Tom, the Piper's Son (1969, 
10 votes), City Girl (1930, 11 votes), Dog 
Star Man (1961-64, 13 votes), and 
Lonesome (1928, 21 votes). The rest are 
fairly well-known, justly or unjustly 


remembered titles. As Take One reviewer 
Jonathan Rosenblum comments here, 
American film has been systematically 
revaluated and reassessed so many times 
in the past 25 years that you have to dig 
deep to find an American film that’s 
really neglected. 

For the record, the ten top vote-getting 
films were Citizen Kane, Sunrise, Greed, 
Intolerance, Birth of a Nation, Singin’ in 
the Rain, Nanook of the North, The 
General, The Gold Rush, and The 
Crowd. (The one nice thing about an all- 
American list is that at least Potemkin 
won't be there again.) The ten most-cited 
directors were Ford, Griffith, Chaplin, 
Welles, Hawks, Hitchcock, Lubitsch, 
Sternberg, Stroheim and King Vidor. 
Exciting? How can it be when 203 film 
people list 30 “important” titles, all of 
which, as contributor Richard Koszarski 
notes, may as well “have come out of a 
computer programmed by Rotha, Knight, 
Crowther et al.” Respondents were often 
torn between historical and personal lists 
of most important films, but whichever 
way they listed the titles are usually the 
same old ones—the obligatory silents, the 
genre firsts, the auteur classics. And the 
“misappreciated” lists are generally filled, 
unimaginatively, with losers like Red Line 
7000, Marnie, Blonde Venus, and The 
Shanghai Gesture. These become more 
misappreciated with each new reverent 
mention and every new encomium in film 
books and magazines. 

One thing’s for sure—an American film 
which does not appear somewhere in this 
book is definitely misappreciated. Thus it 
comes as a surprise that some of the better 
films by certified auteur directors are not 
even mentioned, while many of their 
worst ones are represented in force, such: 
as Chaplin’s The Property Man (1914), 
Hitchcock’s The Man Who Knew Too 
Much (1956 version), Griffith’s The Battle 
of the Sexes (1928), Hawks’ The Crowd 
Roars (1932), and Ford's Dr. Bull. And 
even after this 2327-title barrage, there 
are yet other worthwhile films that 
remain lost in the nooks and crannies of 
the American cinema. 


Don Willis is a Berkeley-based freelance 
writer. 


Continued from page 14 

most of her best roles were past, and 
though she still works frequently on the 
stage, her last movie was The Arrange- 
ment in 1969. 

Leo McCarey never ceased to stress the 
importance of remembering—or, more 
precisely, the need to find and perpetuate 
a sense of continuity between 
generations. This theme is central to 
Make Way for Tomorrow and My Son 
John, but it is present in some form in all 
of his movies. In An Affair to Remember, 
it receives sublime expression in the 
stunning set piece where Nickie takes 
Terry to visit his Grandmother Janou 
(Cathleen Nesbitt) on her hilltop sanc- 
tuary. Here their romance begins to 
assume that near-mystic, spiritual quality 
that will intensify as the story proceeds. 

The behavioral interplay between 
Grant, Kerr and: Nesbitt during this 
sequence illuminates Jean  Renoir’s 
famous statement that McCarey was “one 
of the few directors in Hollywood who 
understands human beings.” That ideal 
bond of sacred trust toward which so 
many of the director's lovers aspire begins 
to emerge in Janou’s small chapel where 
Terry goes to pray. As Nickie reluctantly, 
uncomfortably kneels beside her, the 
purity of her belief visibly affects him. 
Through the actors’ glances, gestures and 
postures, McCarey transmits the 
deepening of their relationship beyond a 
casual shipboard flirtation. 

Later inside Janou’s villa, McCarey 
shows the instant rapport the older 
woman feels toward the younger. It’s 
something more intangible than mere 
approval; it is as if the grandmother were 
magically uniting the lovers through her 
own serene will. Janou’s revelations that 
Nickie used to paint, that he in fact 
painted his grandfather's portrait from 
memory, prepare us for the transcendent 
experience of the lovers’ reunion at the 
ending. And when Janou sits at the piano 
to play for them before they return to the 
ship, McCarey visually links them by 
crosscutting between closeups of their 
three faces. Words cannot do justice to 
the emotional power of these closeups, 
especially one of Janou’s face when the 
sound of the boat whistle that will carry 
her grandson away shatters the beauty of 
the music. These closeups of Grant, Kerr 
and Nesbitt reveal the transforming effect 
of the music and the moment, irrevocably 
joining their destinies in a bond of the 
spirit and soul. 


McCarey’s generosity extends to sub- 
sidiary characters as well. For example, 
Kerr's fiancé (Richard Denning) and 
Grant's fiancée (Neva Patterson) are not 
the stereotypical “other man” and “other 
woman” of so many melodramas. There 
is a genuine sense of pain and loss in 
Kerr's admission to Denning that she is no 


longer in love with him. And McCarey 
unflinchingly shows how careless and 
cruel Grant is by having him break off his 
impending marriage on a nationwide net- 
work television show, satirically pat- 
terned after Edward R. Murrow’s “Person 
to Person” series so popular in the ‘50s. 
But McCarey’s approach to the form of 
melodrama is always unconventional. Es- 
chewing Sirk’s subversive glitter and 
Minnelli’s feverish dream imagery, his 
melodramas nevertheless have a 
distinctive, unique flavor. Jonathan 
Rosenbaum eloquently summed it up in 
the November 1973 issue of Film 
Comment by describing the director's 
“sublime tact” in confronting the more 
outrageous reaches of the genre. Mc- 
Carey's best movies—and at times An 


Affair to Remember seems to me the very 


finest among them—either underplay or 
eliminate the big tearjerking moments. 
When Deborah Kerr and Cary Grant first 
kiss, they move up a few stairs on the 
deck of the ship so that all we can see are 
the lower parts of their bodies. Their 
initial kiss is almost too private, too 
special for us| to observe. And Kerr's 
accident on her way to meet Grant at the 
Empire State Building occurs just off- 
screen; we see only its effect on the 
passersby on the street. 

But nowhere is this application of reti- 
cence to highvoltage moments more 
powerful than in the climactic sequence of 
the film. Unaware that Terry is the victim 
of an accident that prevented her from 
keeping their appointment, Nickie seeks 
her out, ostensibly to give her the white 
lace shawl his late grandmother has be- 
queathed her, but actually to assuage his 
wounded ego at being stood up. The 
scene that follows, with each lover testing 
the other even as the true circumstances 
of the situation gradually dawn upon 


both, is a model of restraint and sup- 
pressed feeling. 


George Morris is film critic for Texas 
Monthly magazine. 


OVERLOOKED & UNDERRATED 


Prowling restlessly about the apart- 


ment, Nickie begins to realize that the 
mysterious woman who recently pur- 
chased his portrait of Terry and Janou 
(which, again, he has painted from 
memory) and the woman lying on the 
couch are one and the same. Flinging 
open the door to her bedroom, he sees the 
portrait hanging on the wall. But all we 
see of the portrait is its oblique reflection 
in her bedroom mirror to the-far right of 


the CinemaScope screen. By choosing to 


focus on the emotional upheaval Grant is 
experiencing on the far left of the screen, 
McCarey simultaneously undercuts our 
expectations of this inevitable revelation 
and deepens our response to it. This is 
truly the moment toward which the entire 
film has been moving. McCarey formally 
anticipates 
Janou’s villa when he unites Grant's 
portrait of his grandfather and the 
physical presences of Kerr and Nesbitt in 
the same frame, and also, in the scene 
where Kerr swings her terrace door open 
and in its glass reflection looms the 
Empire State Building, also glimpsed at 
the far right of the wide screen. 


it twice—in the scene at 


Thus, in this one glorious image, Mc- 


Carey brings together all the diverse 


thematic strands of the story. The 


generations are spanned, the lovers are 
united, and more importantly, both they 
and we have confronted an aspect of 
mortality. That all of this is expressed 
indirectly and yet loses none of its in- 
credible emotional power testifies to Leo 
McCarey’s genius as an artist and to his 
very special understanding of the human 
heart. 


Sorcerer 


Sorcerer. Director, William Friedkin 
(1977). 

Why this movie died is anybody’s guess. I 
stayed away from it after reading reviews 
that dismissed it as the Barry Lyndon of 
thrillers, slow-paced and boring. Boy, 
were they wrong. 

The problem may be the title. They 
should have stuck with Wages of Fear, 
the title of the book and earlier movie 
from which it is taken. “Sorcerer” refers 
to a two-and-a-half ton truck loaded with 
unstable dynamite driven by Roy 
Scheider and his group of miscreants 
through a nigh-impassible jungle. When 
last seen, the movie was being double- 
billed with a grade B horror film with a 
similar name, an act of criminal stupidity 
on the part of the distributors. 


The film is a classic thriller and the 
most engrossing study of desperate men 
since Treasure of the Sierra Madre. This 
is no snail-paced psycho-study, but a 
tense and dangerous adventure that 
careens from an appalling car crash on 
the streets of New York to a gut- 
wrenching climax in the high jungles of 
Venezuela. The cinematography is a 
triumph of density and texture, a loving 
caress of morbid jungle, sweaty, haunted 
faces, and rotting, wretched mining 
towns, overlayed with a brooding sense 
of sickened fear. Roy Scheider is superb 
in an awesome performance that 
challenges Al Pacino’s ‘Michael 
Corleone” for the trophy in maximum 
emotion with minimum facial expression. 

Michael E. McCarthy 
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INFO 


Conferences, competitions, festivals... 


The Fifth Annual Grierson 
Film Seminar is set for 
November 11-17 at Niagara- 
on-the-Lake, Ontario. The 
Seminar honors John Grier- 
son, the founder of the 
documentary film movement 
and the National Film Board of 
Canada. Beginning and ex- 
perienced documentarists— 
working in 16mm, _ Super 
8mm, video (1/2” and 3/4”)— 
who wish to submit their 
works or works in progress 
should contact Don Mc- 
Williams, c/o Canadian Film- 
makers Distribution Centre, 
144 Front St. W., Suite 430, 
Toronto, Ontario M5] 1G2. 
The Grierson Seminar is also 


open to film scholars, 
reviewers, film librarians, 
educators and_ users’ of 


documentary film. Attendance 
is limited to 90 persons. For 
applications and information 
write Grierson Film Seminars, 
Ontario Film Association Inc., 
P.O. Box 366, Station Q, 
Toronto, Ont. M4T | 


Special Delivery, winner of 
this year’s Oscar for best 
animated short subject is 
available in the U.S. from 
Lloyd Cohn Distribution, 
11523 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles, CA 90025, 213- 
478-1041. This seven-minute 
National Film Board product 
deals with sex, death, adultery 
and the Postal Service. 


November 1 deadline for the 
National Endowment for the 
Arts Short Film Showcase 
1979/80. Administered by the 
Foundation for Independent 
Video and Film, Inc., the 
Showcase invites any 16mm or 
35mm _ films with eight 
minute or under running 
times; films should not be 
already available in 35mm 
theatrical distribution and 
should qualify for a G or PG 
rating. Short Film Showcase, 
Foundation for Independent 
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Video and Film, 99 Prince St., 
New York, NY 10012. 


“Fearful Symmetry: Doubles 
and Doubling in Literature and 
Film’ is the topic for the Fifth 
Annual Conference on 
Literature and Film scheduled 
for January 24-26, 1980, at 
Florida State University. If 
you wish to submit papers, 
organize seminars and work 
shops or simply attend, write 
Dr. Leon Golden, Director, 
Program in the Humanities, 
Florida State University, 324 
Williams Building, Talla- 
hassee, FL 32306. 


Canadian readers of William 
Drew's ‘‘Abel Gance: 
Prometheus Bound” in our 
July ‘78 issue will be glad to 
hear that Cinema Images/In- 
ternational Tele-Film  En- 
terprises have acquired 16mm 
prints of Abel Gance: The 
Charm of Dynamite, 
Bonaparte and the Revolution, 


J’Accuse and Un Grand Amour . 


de Beethoven. For rental in- 


formation write Virginia 
Kelly, Cinema Images, 47 
Densley Avenue, Toronto, 


Ontario, M6M 5A8, 416-241- 
4483. 


Attention poets and _ film- 
makers: the Poetry Film 
Festival Workshop runs 
December 2-3 at the In- 
tersection Theater in San 
Francisco. Deadline for entries 
November 24. Winners will go 
on the road for an extended 
North American tour. Ap- 
plications and programs 
available from the Poetry Film 
Festival Workshop, 2 Casa 


Way, San Francisco, CA 
94123, 415-921-4470. 
The Film Fund is putting 


together a catalogue of social 
issues films. If you want your 
work included, write Patricia 
Peyton, Reel Change, 308 1st 
Street, San Francisco, CA 
94103, 415-552-9521. 


Watch for the Houston In- 
ternational Film _ Festival, 
November 14-18. Fest centers 
on the independent filmmaker 


working in feature, 
documentary, short, TV and 
experimental films. Also 


included: a trade fair, a 
production equipment exhibit 
and a filmmakers workshop. 
For festival membership and 
entry kit, send your name and 
address to J. Hunter Todd, 
President/CEO, Houston 
International Film Festival, 
Festival of the Americas, P.O. 
Box 27574, Houston, TX 
77027. 


The Television Arts Journal, a 
quarterly concerned with cable 
TV and public broadcasting, is 
putting together its first issue. 


Published by the Artists 
Television Network, the 
quarterly is looking for 


primary documentation by 
artists and critical and 
theoretical essays by critics, 
journalists and professionals. 
Write Jane Bell, Editor, TAJ, 
152 Wooster St., New York, 
NY 10012, 212-254-4978. 


The 1978 Annual Index to 
Motion Picture Credits, 
prepared by the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences is now available from 
Greenwood Press, Inc., 51 
Riverside Avenue, Westport, 
CT 06880, 203-266-3571. 
Entry for each film includes 
title, production and releasing 
companies, completion date, 
running time, MPAA rating, 
producer, director, cast, 
cinematographer, etc. 


Grants of up to $10,000 for 
personal film _ projects 
available from the American 
Film Institute Independent 
Filmmaker Program. Apply by 
September 1. AFI, 501 Doheny 
Rd., Beverly Hills, CA 90210, 
213-278-8777. 


The Fourth International Craft 


Film Festival scheduled for 
November 16-18 at the Fifth 
Avenue Cinema in New York 
City. Sponsored by New York 
State Craftsmen, Inc., the 
festival invites all 16mm films 
dealing with any aspect of 
traditional or contemporary 
crafts (“crafts” is defined as 
anything hand-made). No 
“how-to” films please. For 
information and entry forms, 
contact International Crafts 
Film Festival, New York State 
Craftsmen, Inc., 37 West 53rd 
Street, New York, NY 10019, 
212-586-0026. 


October 15 is the deadline for 
the National Endowment for 
the Arts Video Artists 
Fellowship program. Write the 
Visual Arts Program, NEA, 
2401 E. St., Washington DC 
20506. 


Julia Reichert’s 76-page Doing 
It Yourself—A Handbook on 
Independent Film Distribution 
is available for $5.50 from the 
Association of Independent 
Video and Filmmakers, 99 
Prince Street, New York, NY 
10012. 


Entries invited for the 
Jacksonville (Florida) Film 
Festival, September 27-29. 


Deadline for submitting films 
is August 1. S8mm and 16mm 
films only; must be on one reel 
and not more than 30 minutes 
long. Entry forms available 


from Jacksonville Film 
Festival, Jacksonville Public 
Library, 122 North Ocean 


Street, Jacksonville, FL 32202. 


American Council for the Arts 
offers a listing of more than 
300 organizations that fund 
individuals. Money Business: 
Grants and Awards for 
Creative Artists costs $7.00 
from the American Council for 
the Arts, 570 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, NY 10018. 


mOOL NEWoy 


REEL IMAGES INVITES YOU TO WATCH THESE WONDERFUL ANDO WILDLY 
HILARIOUS COLOR CARTOONS IN THE COMFORT OF YOUR OWN HOME ! 


PICK youR FAVORITES, FILL OUT COUPON BELOW. 


+1 WABBIT WHO CAME TO SUPPER 
#2 TALE OF TWO KITTIES 
#3 CASE OF THE MISSING HARES 
#4 HAMATEUR NIGHT 
#5 WACKIK| WABBIT 
#6 DAFFY AND THE DINOSAUR 
#7 FRESH HARE 


LOW LOW PRICES / 


7sg_(DEOTAPE oni ARSE_ YOUR 
A2- $39. FOR ALL 7 - 
COLOR CARTOO one NS) MOVIES 4 Gneereene ChARGe OR 


VHS — $42.98 CFOR ALL 7 SUPER 8mm COLOR/SOUND \ 
COLOR CARTOONS) $19.98 EACH 


Jomm COLOR / SOUND 
$ 44.98 EACH 


1N CONNECTIGUy> 6 
Atte. CONTINENTAL 


CLip AND See TO: 
SEND ME THE SELECTIONS CIRCLED REEL [MAGES 
495 MONROE TPK. 


: AND HURRY / : 
: MONROE, CT 06468 ee 
| ENCLOSED 1S MY CHECK OR MONEY ORDER /:/ wore: PLEASE ADD $129 SHIPPING FOR EACH VIDEO [| 
: FOR $ CASSETTE OR FILM, PLUS APPLICABLE SALES TAX) [| 


MASTER CHARGE OR VISA CARD HOLOERS MAy 


: (CHECK ONE) CHARGE THEIR ORDERS TOLL-FREE - 800- 243- 9289 H 
} “VIDEOTAPE : BETA2 0 VHS NAME 
j *MOVIES: SUPER8mmO l6mmT ADDRESS 


CIRCLE SELECTIONS city 
1 2..3 4.5 6° 7 Be 


CFOR VIDEOTAPE CIRCLE ALL 7) ZIP CODE 
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FESTIVAL OF FESTIVALS “gy 
‘Toronto September 6-15 1979 @% 


Contact: S. Wayne Clarkson, Festival Director, 69 Yorkville Avenue, Toronto, Ontario M5R 1B7 
Phone (416) 967-7371 Telex 06-219724 


